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Making Our Service Men Spiritually Alert 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Surely we have been reminded often enough these last few 
months about the sorry results of the absence of military alert- 
ness. Yet, military alertness in war or in the danger of war is a 
perfect symbol of the spiritual alertness which every Christian 
must exercise from the time he comes to the use of reason until 
the angel of death sounds for him in the battle of life either the 
deadening or the heartening call: ‘Cease Firing.’”’ Civilians are 
rightly asked to join in praiseworthy efforts to keep up and even 
to deepen the fighting morale of our combatant forces. The 
Church officially, by straining every nerve to give our Catholic 
defenders adequate spiritual attention, is contributing mightily, 
although outsiders may think only incidentally, towards increas- 
ing the morale of every arm of the Nation’s military force. So, 
the Church officially has a right to expect that the parish clergy 
will do their best to bring about a state of spiritual alertness in 
our valiant ones before they go into service, and when once our 
boys are in service, that the chaplains will work persistently to 
preserve and, where accidentally wanting, to inspire this spiritual 
alertness. But neither the parish clergy nor the camp clergy will 
get far in developing and sustaining this all-important spiritual 
alertness if they replace apostolic methods by Y. C. M. methods. 


What Should the Parish Clergy Aim at Doing? 


At giving the new service men the grace of God as they leave 
home for dressing in? Certainly that, but much more. The 
parish clergy should induct these martyrs of earth into the devout 
life. For if the devout life is the one sure way of life for any Chris- 
tian, it is doubly needed by the soldier or the sailor who is ex- 
posed to dangers from within and from without that ordinary 
civilians know not of. Let the parish clergy realize that every 
mission, every retreat, every day of recollection even, has this 
same objective in the sense of beginning, continuing, or carrying 
to new heights this sure way of life, achieving a soul state which, 
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in the words of St. Paul, is nothing else than making certain our 
election. 

The first thing which the devoted pastor will think of might be 
an inter-parish mission or triduum for all the inducted men of 
a particular area. But even if this were feasible, it is too liable to 
be a vicarious and therefore an easy discharge of a parish duty 
which is scarcely capable of delegation. An inter-parish mission 
or an inter-parish triduum might well be the completion of an 
intensive and informal, but none the less effective, novitiate in 
the devout life, a sort of spiritual breaking in of rookies. First, of 
course, every baptized Catholic within parish limits called to the 
colors should be sought out and invited to these preparatory mus- 
terings of the spirit. If the service men are not too numerous, 
these beginners in the art military of earth and heaven should be 
formed into groups small enough for personal contact (not more 
than eight to ten), and given heart-to-heart talks; they should be 
grounded in the principles and the practices of the faith—of a 
faith alive and alert. The principles will include the vital mas- 
tery of the mysteries of the Creed, a working grasp of the Ten 
Commandments, plus a few of the more important Church pre- 
cepts. The practices will embrace daily prayers (Msgr. Raphael 
Markham’s credenda prayers should be given to these service 
men for use afterwards among non-Catholic comrades) ;! daily 
avoidance of every deliberate or malicious venial sin, to say noth- 
ing of mortal sins; daily Mass and Communion, if at all possible, 
with at least weekly confession. 

Here an interruption occurs. The pastor who prides himself 
on being a trained and seasoned practitioner in the art of soul cul- 
tivation exclaims: ‘“Theory, theory, theory!’’ The pastor or as- 
sistant making such an appraisal of the program just proposed 
will show that it is not his faith which is expressing itself, but his 
unacknowledged laziness. Are we going to say that the Church 
expects less of her sons who are physically and morally fit enough 
to defend their country unto death, than she does of the humblest 
Christian? In this whole matter let us get our bearings by run- 
ning through the recent Instruction of the Sacred Congregation 
of Council to the Ordinaries of the world on ‘‘Exhorting the Faith- 
ful to Go to Mass Frequently and Devoutly.”” This Instruction 
was issued last July in compliance with the mandate of Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII. It looks towards bringing the faithful 
to frequent Mass (yes, daily Mass, where this is possible), and 
towards making their assistance more fruitful by having them 
sacramentally partake of the Eucharist, first offering the Sacri- 


1 The prayers can be obtained in plain or decorated form at St. Clare Convent, 
Hartwell Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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fice and then sharing in the Sacrificial Banquet. The five heads 
of instruction that Ordinaries are urged to teach the people in 
person and with the help of the parish clergy and other secular 
and regular priests, are these: 

(1) The people are to be instructed regarding the nature and 
the excellence of the Mass, regarding its end and its effects on the 
life of the world as well as regarding its rites and ceremonies, so 
that when they assist at Mass they may be present not merely 
passively, but may also be one in mind and heart, one in faith 
and charity, with the priest sacrificing. 

(2) The people are to be told of the obligation of every Chris- 
tian, once he attains the use of reason, to go to Mass on the 
Sundays and the holydays of the year; for it is by the Mass that 
man principally discharges in a public and external way the wor- 
ship he owes God, his Creator, his Redeemer, and his Preserver. 

(3) The faithful should be convinced of the petitionary and the 
propitiatory value of the Sacrifice of the Mass, because this 
knowledge once really grasped will bring them to Mass as often 
as they can go in order to thank God for favors received, in order 
to petition Him for benefits desired, and in order to make expia- 
tion to Him for sins committed either by themselves or by the 
faithful departed. 

(4) The people shall be shown how through Holy Communion 
they share in the Sacrificial Victim and thereby become more 
closely united to Him. And this is what the Council of Trent 
desires: that the faithful should go to Communion as often as 
they go to Mass in order to ‘“‘derive a more abundant fruit there- 
from.” 

(5) The faithful should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
dogmatic teaching of the Church on the Communion of Saints 
by virtue of which not only the dead but also the living share in 
the riches of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Above all are the living 
helped who are sorely tried by affliction. And, in one way or 
other, this is the state of the whole present generation, pressed 
as the people are on every side by distress and standing in great 
need of a way to obtain mercy from God and to deserve His season- 
able aid. 

In the face of the foregoing Instruction what pastor or assistant 
will hesitate to open a spiritual novitiate for those who in an es- 
pecial manner are his joy and his crown, his parishioners going 
into the Nation’s service? 


What Can Camp Chaplains Do? 


The chaplains must take these service men, turned over to 
them by the parochial clergy already knowing the Christian’s 
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manual of arms, and make out of them seasoned, determined 
soldiers of Christ. Daily Mass and Communion may be only a 
desire for most of these service men once they get into camp; 
but surely daily prayers and weekly Confession and Communion 
should be humanly possible for a great part of them. For the 
chaplain is charged with doing as much for the fitness of the 
service man’s soul as the military officers are charged with doing 
for that service man’s body. Let the chaplains remember also 
that the Instruction just mentioned reminds the Ordinaries that 
those five points will not be carried into practice unless great care 
is taken to have the faithful square their lives with the doctrines 
of Christ and to have them avoid in their conduct everything 
which ill becomes Christian faith and morals, even in matters of 
lesser importance. 

“But what can I do with 1200 men to look after?’’ queries the 
hard-worked chaplain. I answer everything—through enlisted 
helpers, through lay apostles. During the last twenty years in 
different parts of the world two groups have proved themselves 
preéminently lay apostles. I mean real Catholic Actionists and 
Legionaries of Mary. These latter were written up in the last 
issue of this REVIEW by Father Ripley of Birmingham, England. 
And previous to that our Catholic weeklies carried an account of 
how, among all Catholic societies, the Legion of Mary alone has 
survived the war in England. The Legion is the only association 
of formal lay missionaries in the Church, as far as my knowledge 
goes. Since the present World War began, successive issues of 
Maria Legionis have carried accounts of military presidia of the 
Legion in the British army and at British naval bases. And I 
have just received a letter from one of our own American army 
chaplains, who recently organized a military presidium of the 
Legion. As an assistant in a St. Louis parish, he had been the 
spiritual director of both a senior and a junior presidium of the 
Legion of Mary. What he has done and is doing, is an indication 
of what other chaplains on land or sea can do. So for their en- 
couragement I close my article by making a full transcript of his 
zealously illuminating letter. 


OFFICE OF THE CHAPLAIN: RECEPTION CENTER 
NUMBER — 
January 28, 1942. 
Rev. Joseph P. Donovan, 
Kenrick Seminary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Dear Father Donovan: 
In answer to your letter concerning the Legion we report the 
following : 
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(1) Name, Our Lady of the Stars and Stripes Presidium. 

(2) Membership: some fifteen (15) non-commissioned officers. 

(3) Average attendance, nine (9). 

(4) Difficulties: 

(a) Frequent duties interfere with regular attendance at 

weekly meeting. 

(b) Officers of presidium as a result are often absent, though 
legitimately excused, making temporary chairman, etc., 
a regular occurrence. 

(5) Projects: 

(a) Personal contacts, within limits, with permanent per- 
sonnel. 

(b) Contacts with key men in every barracks to see that in- 
formation concerning church schedules are easily 
available and up to date. 

(c) Arrange merit for ushers, Mass-servers, distribution of 
prayer books, rosaries and literature at Sunday Mass. 

Remarks: 

The results are as yet questionable. Among the permanent party 
some very satisfactory results may be directly attributed to personal 
contacts. For example, in the medical department a sergeant reports 
every Catholic man present at Mass and for the most part at Con- 
fession and Holy Communion for the second Sunday in January. 

While the work is entirely different from parish work, the results 
are gratifying. Just to know that servers at Mass will be present, 
and that good order in a crowded chapel is assured, is a great help 
to a busy Chaplain on Sunday morning. Also an opportunity of 
getting the viewpoints, needs, convenient schedules from the soldiers, 
is a valuable asset to the Chaplain. Inasmuch as there have been 
only six meetings so far, it stands to reason that none of the above 
projects are as yet perfected; but if enthusiasm means anything, 
they soon will be. 

As a human interest story we offer this project. Any soldier who 
through his own efforts brings four or five other men to Confession 
and Holy Communion is rewarded by having the Chaplain write a 
nice letter to his parents. This project is new and just beginning 
to take hold. But results in even weekday Confessions are grati- 


fying. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Herbert J. Melies, 
Chaplain. 











Preaching to Children 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirrt.D. 


The title of this paper contemplates the sermon preached at 
the ordinary ‘‘Children’s Mass’’ on Sundays and, mayhap, on 
holydays of obligation. 

In the interests of clearness, it may be proper to insist upon the 
limitation of the place of the sermon (namely, the Children’s 
Mass in church), although such a sermon may be fairly identical 
with what is technically styled a homily in treatises that are con- 
cerned with the instruction, in quite varied forms, given to chil- 
dren in the parish school. Similarly, such a sermon to children 
may be what is sometimes called a catechetical discourse.' 

In either of these two kinds of addresses to children, the one 
feature which distinguishes a sermon to children (at their Mass on 
Sunday) from an oral “‘catechism”’ in the parish school is the omis- 
sion of the ‘‘question-and-answer”’ form common to ‘“‘catechisms”’ 
(whether printed or oral). 

Meanwhile, it is worthy of note that the children’s sermon at 
Mass does not exclude wholly the ‘‘question-and-answer’’ form 
employed regularly in the Catechism classes in the parish school. 
Indeed, this very form of question-and-answer is sometimes em- 
ployed by preachers and lecturers to older folk. But while the 
questioning, in this case, appears to be directed to the ‘“grown- 
up” auditors, it is always answered by the preacher or lecturer 
himself, in a quasi-dramatic fashion. In such questions as these, 
the question-and-answer form emphasizes the apparent dif- 
ficulty involved in the question, and the ‘dramatic’ answer 
helps both the minds and the memories of the auditory to under- 
stand and to remember the solution of a difficulty presented to 
his hearers by the lecturer himself. 

In somewhat similar fashion, the preacher to the young folk 
at the Children’s Mass could make such questionings and im- 
mediate answerings highly interesting to his youthful auditory, 
and probably helpful as well to many of the older folk ordinarily 


1“The theoretic differences between a Catechism and a Catechetical Discourse 
are so slight, that they appear insufficient to account for the great variance between 
them in practice. These are the main variations: the question-and-answer is not 
employed; and there should be some Amplification. ... Of course, the mannerisms 
of familiarity so delightful in the delivery of Catechisms, must yield somewhat to the 
solemnities of formal preaching, though not very much. Mission discourses on the 
Sacraments and Commandments belong to this class’ (‘The Mechanism of Dis- 
courses,”’ by the Rev. Mark Moeslein, C. P., Chicago, 1913, p. 188). 
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to be found at the Children’s Mass. Indeed, it might well seem 
highly probable that many of the older folk ordinarily present 
at the Children’s Mass will find the sermon formally addressed 
to the children more interesting and mayhap more informative 
than some of the sermons preached at the other Masses. 

In addition to the ‘informative’ quality to be found in the 
children’s sermon, and to be perhaps unconsciously absorbed by 
the older folk as well, there is the fact that not a little real reproof 
to “‘grown-ups’”’ may lurk in the gentle warnings to the children 
to give more necessary attention to the Word of God that is being 
opportunely delivered to them. In this way, the gentle but firm 
rebuke made to inattentive children may induce a mea culpa re- 
sponse in the hearts of some of the passingly inattentive older 
folk who, nevertheless, will not feel any resentment at a warning 
which was not formally addressed to them. Thus it is that some 
of the impressive warnings to be delivered (according to various 
volumes on preaching) to adult congregations concerning the 
proper attitude towards the sermon, will be like arrows formally 
discharged towards the children but really finding a target in the 
breasts of older folk. 


I 


Of first importance, of course, is the use of diction easily under- 
stood by children. Writers who discuss this matter point out, 
however, that the diction to be used by the preacher must not 
be akin to ‘“‘baby-talk’’—something which the children old 
enough to hear sermons will probably resent. Such children 
employ polysyllabic as well as monosyllabic words with a fair 
amount of correctness. It is one part of the preacher’s business 
to familiarize himself with the current verbal range of children 
and, in reading at home the sermon which he has (most desir- 
ably!) written out in full for them, to replace words that may 
easily puzzle his young hearers with others (monosyllabic or poly- 
syllabic, as the case may be) more easily understood by chil- 
dren old enough to listen to sermons. 

It is permissible to emphasize what has just been said above by 
an “example.’”’” My memory recalls a sermon which I heard, 
many years ago, delivered at a Children’s Mass. The preacher 
was a recently ordained priest of a finely cultivated mentality 
who had added, to the long training for the priesthood, a period 
of study at a Catholic university. His training in homiletics, 
however, was of a quite restricted scope. The business of preach- 
ing to children had not even been touched upon by his professor 
of homiletics. This young priest was a friend of mine, and I 
accordingly listened with quite unusual attention to the sermon he 
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was delivering at a Children’s Mass. ‘You must remember, my 
dear children,” he said, ‘that God is omnipotent, omniscient, 
and omnipresent.’’ I waited almost breathlessly for some such 
explanatory development as the following: ‘“When we say that 
God is omnipotent, we mean that God can do anything and every- 
thing. When we say that God is omniscient, we mean that God 
knows everything. When we say that God is omnipresent, we mean 
that God is everywhere.’”” To my great astonishment, however, 
the preacher went on without pausing to explain the meaning of 
these three mysterious words. 


My immediate mental reaction to the three long and heavy 
words was the almost completely monosyllabic explanation given 
above. But a subsequent and more careful assessment of the 
difficulties presented to the children by the preacher’s learned 
phraseology suggested a slight but a catechetically helpful re- 
arrangement of the three long Latinistic words. If they had been 
arranged thus: ‘God is omnipresent, omniscient and omni- 
potent,” and if their meanings had been presented in some such 
fashion as the following: ‘“‘God is everywhere, and He knows 
everything, and He can do everything,” the minds of the children 
would have been thus furnished with a sort of mise-en-scéne such 
as this: “Since God is everywhere, of course He knows every- 
thing that is going on and He can arrange everything as He may 
wish to.” 


Incidentally, I consult the ‘Catechism of Christian Doctrine,” 
No. 4, in the “‘Course of Religious Instruction” of the Institute 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, issued in Philadelphia, 
1930 (394 small pages). I find (page 14) a statement of the “‘prin- 
cipal relative attributes” of God. Two of the eight such at- 
tributes are omnipresence and omnipotence (omniscience is not men- 
tioned). Omnipresence is defined as ‘‘the attribute by which God 
is everywhere,” and Wisdom (i. 7) is quoted: ‘‘The spirit of the 
Lord hath filled the whole world.’”’” Omnipotence is ‘‘that at- 
tribute by which God can do all possible things,’’ and Matthew 
(xix. 26) is quoted: ‘With God all things are possible.” 


Omnipresence, omnipotence, ommniscience—three long and 
heavy Latinistic words for children to grapple with! Two of the 
words are defined above in a way to be understood by children, 
and the supporting quotations from the Bible are similarly in- 
telligible. But it may be questioned whether the word “at- 
tribute” will be easily understood or its definition easily re- 
membered. It really does appear simpler to say, in a sermon to 
children, that God is everywhere, that He knows everything, 
and that He can do everything. 
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II 


A separate section of the present paper may perhaps be pardon- 
ably devoted to a still more intricate approach towards a childlike 
appreciation of the meaning of the three heavy words considered 
in Section I. 

The author of the volume titled ‘“‘The Priest in the Pulpit’? 
added a subtitle: ‘“‘A Manual of Homiletics and Catechetics.”’ 
Our three heavy Latinistic words fall happily within both pro- 
vinces: homiletics and catechetics. It is to me an interesting 
fact that this Manual should have given much space to two 
methods of preparing children to understand such long and heavy 
words as the three now engaging our attention. 

We read (p. 258, no. 105): ‘‘How to Impart Ideas.—Ideas are 
notions of the supersensible, the divine, the absolute. They area 
necessary element of catechetical instruction, as they form the 
most important element of Christian doctrine, the highest reasons 
of obligation and persuasion to practise Christian morality, as the 
ideas, v. g., of the divine attributes, grace, judgment, heaven, 
immortality, etc. Religious ideas are based upon disconnected 
sentences of Revelation, which, moreover, are easily misinter- 
preted, and this is a further reason for care and accuracy in im- 
parting these ideas. The mind of the child is either entirely 
barren of such ideas as yet, or it has received the few that it does 
possess in an incomplete or incorrect manner.’’ Meanwhile, 
the catechist himself must prepare thoughtfully and accurately 
for the difficult task of imparting correct ideas to the children 
placed in his care: ‘To impart these ideas to others the cate- 
chist must first himself have an accurate and distinct notion of 
them, framed according to the teaching of Christ and His Church.” 

A recently ordained priest myself when my friend used the three 
heavy Latinistic words in his sermon to children, I noted the 
heaviness of the words and hoped that the preacher would make 
their import intelligible to the children. My own method of 
clarification seemed then both simple and easily intelligible. The 
author of the present volume, however, was thinking of how a ca- 
pable catechist ought to work at the task of clarification, not alone 

2 “The Priest in the Pulpit: A Manual of Homiletics and Catechetics.’’ Adapted 
from the German of Rev. Ignaz Schuech, O.S.B., by the Rev. Boniface Luebbermann 
(Benziger Bros., 1905). The reader may note that the large quotation does not deal 
with the work to be done by a preacher to children, but rather with the forms and 
methods employed in catechetical instructions. Nevertheless, the Children’s Sermons 
can remain sermons (and not be anything like formal catechisms) if the preacher will 
twist the above-cited method around in such a way that he asks himself (and not the 
children) the questions propounded in the Catechism class, and then replies to himself 
(a method sometimes used in sermons delivered to ordinary congregations). It would 
appear that my young friend, the preacher, had never studied the art of catechetics. 


The sub-title of the present learned volume indicates the fairly close connection of 
the twin arts of catechetics and homiletics. 
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of the three words in question, but also of religious ideas in 
general. 

Meanwhile, it assuredly is an interesting fact that the words 
omniscience, omnipotence and omnipresence are the triad selected 
by the distinguished author of ‘The Priest in the Pulpit” for 
illustration of a catechetical method. This method “will be by 
way of analogy. The catechist selects an analogous, sensuous 
percept, and either imparts or renews it in the mind of the child, 
v. g., the knowledge of men to explain the omniscience of God. 
He then extends the analogous percept by showing that it is ca- 
pable of increase, at the same time pointing out the limits of earthly 
things; v. g., showing the superiority of the knowledge of one man 
over that of another, and mentioning things that are beyond the 
knowledge of any man. He then points out some source of cog- 
nition from which is evident the existence of a knowledge that is 
not confined within limits, for example, the text of Holy Scripture 
in witness of God’s omniscience. “The eyes of the Lord are far 
brighter than the sun, beholding around about all the ways of men, 
and the bottom of the deep, and looking into the hearts of men, 
into the most secret parts, for all things were known to the Lord 
before they were created; so also after they were perfected He 
beholdeth all things’ (Ecclus., xxiii. 28, 29). Finally, combining 
the various characteristics of the idea, he asks for the name, and 
mentioning the name he asks the child the characteristics, ac- 
cording to the general rules given above.” Thus is illustrated one 
method of imparting ideas to children. 

A simpler method of conveying and interpreting ideas to chil- 
dren follows the one illustrated in the preceding paragraph, by the 
word omniscience. The word now taken for illustration is omnipo- 
tence (p. 259). Finally, quite an extensive method comprising 
an elaborate series of questions leads to an interpretation of the 
word omnipresence, together with a method of fixing the idea in 
the child’s memory. 

Thus, we find the three ‘‘hard” words, used by my friend in his 
sermon to children, submitted in this volume to catechetical rather 
than to homiletical methods. This fact might suggest the propri- 
ety of always having, as the preacher at the Children’s Mass, 
the priest who supervises the catechetical procedures in the parish 
school. 


Ill 


Our separated brethren understand the desirability of preaching 
to children. A long chapter (VI) in a volume on Homiletics* 


8 “‘The Preacher and His Sermon: A Treatise on Homiletics.”” By Rev. John 
W. Etter, B.D. (Dayton, O., 1883, 581 large pages). The unnamed parson’s little 
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written by a Protestant clergyman is devoted to the topic of 
“Sermons to Children.’”’ The chapter begins: 


““*Papa,’ said a preacher’s little girl one Sunday morning, ‘are 
you going to say anything to-day that I can understand?’ The 
father profited by this innocent rebuke, and that day, for the first 
time, after preaching a short time, he surprised his audience by 
saying: ‘Now, children, I will say something to you about this.’ 
So much has been written and spoken on the subject of sermonizing, 
by our homiletical authors and lecturers, without scarcely ever 
saying a word on the importance of preaching to the children, that 
we are warned by this culpable oversight in our homiletical treatises 
and weekly pulpit ministrations, to ‘say something about this’—this 
subject of preaching to children . . . . The preacher . . . who cannot 
interest the children in his preaching, will hardly interest the grown 
people. Hence, the science of preaching to children must hereafter 
become an indispensable addition to every treatise on homiletics.” 


To preach properly to children is a more difficult task than to 
preach appropriately to older folk. If preachers in general, and 
especially priests who have been but recently ordained, are justly 
advised to write out their sermons in full (or at least as fully as 
their other duties may fairly permit) when they are to address 
mature-minded congregations, it could well be argued that a still 
more thorough preparation should be given to a sermon intended 
for children. 

Some illustrations favoring this contention can be found in a 
volume of sermons composed precisely for children and published 
some forty-five years ago by a Protestant clergyman.‘ The au- 
thor seems to have been zealous in this kind of work and to have 
received most favorable comments thereupon from notable 
sources. What shall be quoted here from one of his volumes of ser- 
mons to children may serve to illustrate one class of difficulties 
frequently involved in the preparation of such sermons, namely, 
the frequent use of words most probably difficult for children to 
understand. Let me direct attention, in the following extract 
from this volume (page 24), to the words fashioned, carding, in- 
struments, constructed, existed, design: 


“Man can make things, but God only can create anything. Now 
when the carpenter made this pulpit he did not create the wood, 
but he simply took the wood that had grown in the forest, and with 


girl, with unconsciously artful artlessness, spake better than she could know or sur- 
mise—as the nearly 9000 words devoted, in Etter’s volume, to the single topic 
of ‘‘Sermons to Children’’ could well illustrate. 

4 “Talks to the King’s Children: Being the Second Series of Object Sermons to 
Children.”” By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. (New York City, 1896, 249 pp.). 
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his saw and plane, and other instruments, he fashioned and formed 
and shaped it, and then constructed it into this pulpit. He did not 
create the pulpit, he simply made it. When they made this carpet 
in the factory, they simply took the wool and other materials which 
already existed, and by carding and spinning and weaving, and 
following out a design, they made this carpet, but they did not 
create it. They simply used the material that already existed... .” 


The words italicized above would probably puzzle children and 
thus divert their minds from the whole (somewhat extended) 
argument differentiating making and creating—an argument 
covering more than a page in the volume and thus occupying 
much more space than could be allotted to it here. 

Again, the expression, ‘‘God only can create anything,’’ whilst 
correct enough, would probably puzzle an ordinary child, who 
would (ordinarily) think that the word ‘‘only” (in its present col- 
location) limited the power of God to ‘“‘creating’’ something. 
Grown-ups would understand the meaning of ‘‘only”’ in its present 
position in the sentence. But children would not be puzzled if 
the “only” were placed before ‘‘God,” thus: ‘Only God can 
create anything.”’ 

Similarly, the words I underline in the following excerpts 
from the sermon titled “Leaves: The Lessons Which They 
Teach,” might very easily puzzle children: 


“The shape of the leaf will correspond very largely with the shape 
of the tree from which it has fallen. 

“Those who come from the school where good order is main- 
tained, where there are consecrated, devoted teachers who . . . secure the 
attention of their scholars, impress the truth deeply on the minds... 
and all the scholars partake of the influences which are exerted over 
them... . If [the pastor] is godly, and consecrated, and upright, . . . 
each scholar becomes a miniature of the Sunday School. . . . 

“Each leaf is gifted with individual power, and together they all 
drink in the influence of the sunlight. 

“The coal, which is now dug from the mines, was once a great 
tropical growth . . . buried by some great convulsion. . . .” 


It seems probable that such words as have been italicized above 
would set the minds of many children to helpless speculation con- 
cerning the meaning of the words. A careful reading of his work 
by the preacher would assuredly lead him to a selection of more 
easily understood words. It may be interesting to add here that a 
very careful re-reading of his work by the preacher would probably 
have led him to change the following: 


“God can give us a right heart ... one which is created wholly new 
andclean. If you wanta pure heart, a clean heart, a holy heart....” 
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True it is that the children hearing the two italicized words 
would not think that there is a difference between wholly and 
holy—and so no damage was done by the use of two words that 
sound exactly alike but have different meanings. But we have 
here an illustration of oversight by the preacher. It is needless to 
say that no unpleasant reflection is cast upon the work of the 
author here, but there is a suggestion to the preacher to children 
to work, work, work even more solicitously than when preparing a 
sermon to be delivered to the grown-ups. 

In his highly interesting and informative volume titled ‘“The 
Preacher’s Library,’’® Father Brown, S. J., considers (amongst 
many other subjects) “Sermons to Children.”’ He thus prefaces 
this section (pp. 93-95): 


“This list of books of sermons to children is somewhat meagre. 
Apart from the possibility of other such books existing which have 
escaped the notice of the author, this is partly due to the fact that 
Catholic addresses to children fall for the most part under the head 
of catechetics and so do not come within the scope of the present 
work. Yet, the set discourse to children as distinct from catecheti- 
cal instruction is a feature of Catholic missions and is common 
enough on other occasions also. So that it is surprising that a more 
abundant sermon literature does not exist. No doubt the preacher 
can take as the basis of his sermons the books of informal instructions 
or talks to children of which a considerable choice is available.” 


He instances the ‘‘excellent books by Mother Loyola—‘First 
Communion,’ ‘The Soldier of Christ,’ and so on. Such, too, 
are those delightful books of piety and instruction for children 
by Mgr. de Segur.’’ However, he adds: ‘Best of all in many 
ways are the writings of Father Furniss, C.SS.R., who in the 
latter half of the last century gave in England and in Ireland 
wonderfully successful missions to children. Originally appear- 
ing in penny numbers under the general name of Books for Chil- 
dren they had animmense circulation.... They were collected ina 
volume of 572 pages under the title God and His Creatures.’’ He 
concludes this prefatory paragraph with the notation: ‘The 
above are samples of a class of books midway between the sys- 
tematic catechetical instruction and the formal sermon.’ A 
footnote of my own will summarize more briefly the list of books 
which Father Brown found himself able to describe as really 
books of sermons for children.6 He concludes this Section 


5 “‘The Preacher’s Library.’’ By Stephen J. Brown, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, London, 
1928, 142 pp.). 

6 Rev. D. Chisholm, ‘‘The Catholic Child’s Little Sermons’’ (The University Press, 
Aberdeen, 1889); Very Rev. A. A. Lings, ‘‘Sermons for the Children’s Mass’’ (Ben- 


zigers, 1900). 
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dealing with “Sermons to Children’”’ with a paragraph which is 
well worth transcribing here: 


“‘Non-Catholic homiletical literature is particularly rich in sermon 
books of all kinds for children. It would be easy to give hundreds 
of titles, but for reasons already given I refrain from doing so. 
It would, however, be a good thing if experienced priests and mis- 
sioners would study this literature with a view to producing for 
preachers to Catholic children instructions, talks, materials, sermons 
on similar lines but Catholic in doctrine. Very useful, for instance, 
would be some such publication as The Children’s Pulpit, described 
as ‘a ‘comprehensive library of religious and moral instruction for 
the use of preachers and teachers in the preparation of sermons 
and addresses for the young.’ It runs to some sixteen volumes. 
Something of the kind would be a helpful supplement to the many 
excellent Catholic works of catechetical instruction.’’” 


7 The following books are some of those published by Wagner, New York City: 
(1) ‘The Word of God Preached to Children.” By Father Girardey, C.SS.R. 
(2) ‘Sunday School Sermonettes.’”’ By Canon Richter. (3) ‘‘Story Sermonettes 
for the Children’s Mass.’’ By Father Reuter. (4) ‘Parable Sermonettes for the 
Children’s Mass.’”’ By Father Reuter, etc., etc. Preachers would do well to obtain 
a full list of the many works dealing with sermons to children published by this firm. 








Catholicism and the State 
By F. R. HOARE 


I. Catholicism and Politics 


There is a story—one of those which Catholics tell against them- 
selves—of a police chief of Irish descent in America who was asked 
which side he would support at a certain political election. ‘I’ve 
not seen the Bishop yet,’’ he is alleged to have replied, “‘but I 
shall be seeing him to-morrow and then I’ll tell you which way 
I’ll vote.” 

At the opposite extreme to this stage-Irish American Catholic 
stands the figure of the English Catholic politician with his 
slogan: ‘‘I take my religion from Rome and my politics from 
home’’—and his declared ambition to conduct his political activi- 
ties so discreetly that no one who knew him only as a politician 
would be able to tell that he was a Catholic. In this same spirit 
the father of two boys at a well-known Catholic public school 
praised the institution in the words: “It has caught the public 
school spirit wonderfully; you would hardly know it was a Catho- 
lic school.’”? 

There is not much narrowness about a religion that can count 
two such opposed types among its adherents. It would seem, 
however, that there must be considerable confusion of mind 
somewhere among Catholic politicians if two such diametrically 
opposed attitudes on so important a matter are both widespread 
in the Church. 

For, when every allowance has been made for differences in 
local needs and conditions, it is hardly possible for both attitudes 
to be right; and, as a matter of fact, it can safely be said that both 
attitudes are wrong, at least if they are to be taken as expressing 
the whole truth. Either attitude could no doubt be the right 
one in certain special situations and for limited purposes, but 
neither type of politician would be exhibiting a Catholic mind 
if he made the attitude attributed to him the general rule of his 
political life. The second would be deliberately accepting a non- 
Catholic mentality as the standard of his own political thinking, 
and the first would not be using his mind at all. 

There may, in fact, be a wide difference between a politician who 
is a Catholic and a Catholic-minded politician. It is true also 
that there may be a wide difference between a novelist or journal- 


1 This was actually said by a distinguished Catholic to the writer of this paper. 
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ist or doctor who is a Catholic and a Catholic-minded novelist or 
journalist or doctor, and the distinction is of great importance in 
every case. But it is of peculiar importance in the case of poli- 
ticians. 

This is partly because under present-day conditions, at least 
in English-speaking countries, nearly all Catholics are citizens 
and the vast majority of adult citizens are more or less active 
politicians in one way or another. They exercise at intervals 
their rights as citizens in carrying on the affairs of the State, and 
spend an appreciable amount of time in discussing these affairs 
and how they shall exercise their rights. 

The second reason for the peculiar importance of a Catholic 
mind in politics lies in the subject-matter of politics. There are, 
no doubt, certain departments of politics in which it would be 
fairly near the truth to say that the lack of a distinctively Catholic 
mind is scarcely a handicap. For example, in estimating the 
level of protective tariff best calculated to foster some key in- 
dustry, or in devising a method of proportional representation to 
give full weight to each vote cast, a distinctively Catholic mind 
is of little more value than it is in algebra or chemistry. 

It is equally near the truth to say that there are political occa- 
sions on which it is reasonable for a Catholic to act upon the 
instructions of his clergy without giving the matter further 
thought. For example, when the National Hierarchy has 
declared that some educational syllabus would endanger the 
faith of Catholic children, he may vote against a measure making 
the syllabus compulsory with the same simple obedience that he 
might give in accepting the Church’s rules for abstinence or in 
treating Nestorianism as a heresy. 

But the majority of the more important issues of politics lie in 
that vast intermediate region between the merely technical ele- 
ment in science, on the one hand, and the sphere of revelation and 
divinely instituted authority, on the other. In this region some 
sort of philosophy of life, however vague, is required in passing 
judgment, and some sort of moral code, however arbitrary, is re- 
quired in action. In this domain neither the Catholic who thinks 
as a non-Catholic nor the Catholic who does not think at all can 
hold a consistent course or be sure even of his direction. 

All this follows from the nature of the State. In the judgment 
of the vast majority of mankind, including not only the thinkers 
of the Catholic Church but also the best minds of pagan antiq- 
uity, the State is not merely a convenient device, like the queue 
system, for reducing the inconveniences arising from competi- 
tion between people living in the same neighborhood. It has 
also a positive function. It is a natural growth enabling men 
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and women, or rather families, to live ‘‘the good life.”” For lives 
lived together in a political community can be on a higher moral 
plane and more truly satisfying to ordinary human nature than 
those lived in isolation. The great social virtues—justice, mercy, 
and all kinds of neighborliness—can be developed only in the 
company of our fellow-men; and the very need to sink private in 
public ends, though it has been grossly exaggerated and misused, 
has great moral value when kept in its proper place. 

This view has not passed without criticism. It was powerfully 
attacked, for example, by the individualistic Liberalism of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This Liberalism asserted 
that man’s standard of life was not raised, except in a material 
or monetary sense, and that his moral development was not in- 
creased by life in political societies. In our own day, however, 
the main attack on the Catholic view of the State is not made 
from the individualistic angle. It comes from the totalitarian 
political philosophies such as Nazism and Marxism; and these, 
though they make exaggerated claims for the State that no Catho- 
lic can accept, are in agreement with Catholic thinkers when they 
insist that the State should embody moral ideals. 

Since, therefore, Catholic philosophers and the principal non- 
Catholic philosophies of the day are in agreement on this view, 
we need not take up space here in defending it. Nor does it re- 
quire much thought to see that, if this view is sound, all the major 
judgments in politics will depend, directly or indirectly, on more 
ultimate judgments as to what constitutes the best kind of life, 
what is the ultimate purpose of life, and what is the nature and the 
source of the moral standards by which conduct should be regulated. 

It is true that (as we have already seen) a certain number of 
political questions are essentially technical, being concerned with 
the most scientific method of reaching the goal we have set our- 
selves. The questions already instanced relating to proportional 
representation and protective tariffs belong to this category. 
But these questions derive all their importance from the value we 
attach to the goal to which they are directed. No one, for ex- 
ample, would bother about systems of proportional representation 
unless he believed that the accurate counting of heads was the 
best way of arriving at the policies best for the nation. 

Moreover, even in applying the merely technical calculations, 
we are continually brought up against what are essentially philo- 
sophical and ethical judgments. We may find, for example, that, 
if we fix the protective tariff at the height required to enable 
the key industry to survive, we open the door to political cor- 
ruption or industrial inefficiency, and we have to decide how far 
we are prepared to sacrifice one good thing to another good thing. 
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In other words, every active citizen must to some extent be a 
philosopher and a moralist, however surprising it would be to him 
to hear himself called by those names. And it is obvious that, 
if a Catholic has to have a philosophy at all, it is his duty to 
make it a Catholic philosophy. 

This is all the more the duty of the Catholic citizen because 
the current political philosophies of the day, in nearly all English- 
speaking countries at any rate, are non-Catholic and often pagan. 
They are expressed or (more often) implied in practically every 
leading article in the national newspapers and weeklies, in al- 
most all the political pamphlets sold by the hundred thousand on 
the bookstands, in nearly every news commentary on the radio 
and in the very way in which the news itself is presented both in 
print and ‘over the air.’’ They are absorbed unconsciously 
through all these mediums and ceaselessly through conversation. 
Nothing but the intensive cultivation of positive Catholic prin- 
ciples and habits of thought can enable the Catholic citizen to 
hold his own against this flood. 

When he lacks this training, he will almost inevitably drift 
into one of the alternatives illustrated at the beginning of this 
article. He will either give up trying to think as a Catholic in 
politics, and even take a pride in not thinking as one; or he will 
not try to think in politics at all, and will habitually look to his 
priest for instructions on how to vote. 

It has already been said that the second alternative, taken as a 
general rule, is as much against the mind of the Church as the first. 
It may be added that the condemnation of it follows as logically 
from the Church’s view of the State as does the condemnation of 
the first alternative. 

When the Church insists that political societies grew up natur- 
ally to enable families to lead ‘“‘the good life,’’ she stresses, not 
only the moral element in the State, but also the naturalness of 
the State. Political life belongs to human nature, not to super- 
nature or the life of grace. Those higher standards of life that 
the State exists to promote belong to this world, not to the next. 

It is true that a State composed of Catholics should take care 
so to order civic life as to give every facility for the citizen to 
live also the life of grace and thus to attain the goal of all human 
life, which is to be with God for ever in heaven. But that ulti- 
mate goal should be borne in mind also in arranging a household or 
a factory, and it remains true of all these institutions that they are 
primarily concerned with the present world. Their direct and 
immediate aim is the satisfaction of human nature in ways that 
man’s reason can grasp and his natural powers of mind and body 
encompass. 
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Because of this it is the duty of the citizen, and particularly 
of the Catholic citizen, to exercise his reason on the questions of 
politics as occasion arises. For God did not mean the gift of 
reason to lie idle, nor did He intend revelation and the authority 
of the Church to supersede it. The supernatural, as we are so 
often told, does not abolish nature but builds on it. Even when 
the Church has to intervene to remind men of the supernatural 
goal of their natural activities or of some supernatural considera- 
tion to be taken into account, she does not intend her hearers to 
cease to think. She wishes, rather, to redirect their thinking in 
accordance with facts that natural reason could not have found 
out for itself. And natural reason works all the more efficiently 
and fruitfully for knowing and using these facts. 

Here, then, we have a number of reasons why the Catholic 
citizen and politician should develop a Catholic mind on political 
questions—reasons all drawn from the nature of the political 
community. Something more than this is wanted, however, if 
we are to complete even the briefest outline of the relations be- 
tween Catholicism and politics. For it is not only, or even 
chiefly, the individual Catholic citizen who figures most promi- 
nently in the historic partnerships and conflicts between Ca- 
tholicism and the State. The leading figure is the Church herself, 
acting as a corporate body through one of her national hierar- 
chies or in the person of the Pope. 

The Church, indeed, has often acted towards the State in a way 
that may seem hard to reconcile with what has just been said 
concerning the duty and the right of the individual Catholic to 
think and act for himself in politics. More than that, her actions 
at one time seem at first sight inconsistent with her own actions 
at another time. Many of the aberrations of individual Catholics 
in politics do, in fact, arise from a feeling that the Church’s line of 
conduct towards the State is often incalculable and sometimes 
intolerable, and justifies them in a large measure of anti-clerical- 
ism in their politics. 

As for non-Catholics, their criticisms are naturally even more 
radical. They make particular play with the apparently con- 
tradictory principles on which the Popes acted at different times 
towards the political rulers of the day. St. Peter, for example, 
taught obedience to the monstrous Emperor Nero, but St. Greg- 
ory VII forced the Emperor Henry IV to a humilating submis- 
sion at Canossa. Pope Innocent III deposed and reinstated King 
John of England to enforce his will upon him, but five hundred 
years later the ordinary method of approach by a Pope to a sover- 
eign of whose ways he disapproved was throughdiplomacy. And 
the list of contrasts might be indefinitely extended. 
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We must, of course, make allowance for the fact that we are 
sometimes dealing, not with the official and corporate action of 
the Church, but with the personal acts of Popes pursuing per- 
sonal ends inconsistent, or at least unconnected, with their office. 
Nevertheless, when allowance has been made for this, there re- 
mains so striking a variety of official attitudes towards the State 
that it is easy to argue that there must have been changes of 
principle. 

Yet, if we recall the nature of the State, as we have seen it to 
be when considering the duties of the Catholic citizen, and set 
it side by side with the nature of the Church, we shall have no 
great difficulty in reducing all this variety of attitudes to a few 
simple principles of action applied in a variety of circumstances. 

The State, as we saw, is a natural institution constructed in ac- 
cordance with natural reason and morality to serve, primarily, 
naturalends. Its sphere of action is the temporal, the goods and 
activities of this present world. The Church’s primary sphere of 
action is the spiritual: ‘“‘My kingdom is not of this world.” 
Thus, each institution has its distinct sphere of action, and, if this 
were the whole story, no difficulties would arise over the mutual 
adjustment of Church and State. Their activities would not 
overlap, and so could not clash. 

The Church would claim that her sphere was the higher, and 
she would be supported in this by all who believed in the reality of 
the spiritual world. Those who did not believe in it would be 
ready to regard the difference of opinion about superiority as 
no more than an academic dispute over precedence. If the priest 
at his altar or in his confessional liked to regard his office as 
higher than that of the president at his desk or the judge on his 
bench, they would not disturb him, for his opinion would make 
no practical difference to the task of the president or the judge. 

The matter, however, is not so simple as this. We have seen 
that the State, although its sphere is the temporal, necessarily 
embodies some sort of philosophy of life, since it exists to pro- 
mote ‘‘the good life’’ and must formulate some notions of the 
purpose of life and the highest kind of life. For the same reason 
the policy of the State necessarily embodies some sort of moral 
code. 

Again, the Church, though her kingdom belongs to the next 
world, has to guide thither dwellers on earth, and must therefore 
bring her spiritual teaching to bear upon the earthly affairs of 
her hearers. She must go further, and concern herself with the 
practical conditions for its application. She cannot merely an- 
nounce her doctrines and then withdraw. 

Where her doctrines have been accepted, the Church must do 
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her best to ensure that they are made the basis, not only of ser- 
mons in the church, but also of the everyday education of Catho- 
lic children. In order that the graces she administers through 
the Sacraments may reach her members in an uninterrupted flow 
at all the appropriate phases of their lives, she must concern 
herself with the ordering of their lives. Moreover, she must so 
form the minds of her members in their earthly activities that the 
supernatural goal of those activities is never lost sight of under 
the pressure of temporal affairs. 

More than that, although her primary mission is to dispense 
supernatural truths and graces, part of her spiritual function is 
to declare, and enforce by spiritual means, the natural moral law, 
which her Founder came, not to destroy, but to bring to com- 
pletion. In an unfallen world each man would have an infallible 
moral guide within his own breast, but the Church, with her 
divine guarantee, is the only sure interpreter and guardian of 
morality in a world of weakened and perverted consciences. 

It is clear, therefore, that there is a wide field in which the 
operations of the Church and the State overlap. All that the 
supernatural life requires in the way of a footing in social and 
political life, or implies in the way of social and political conduct, 
affects the State; and all that political life implies in the way of 
moral philosophy and practice falls within the purview of the 
Church. 

The Church has no mission to pronounce officially on the 
merely technical questions of politics, and she wishes her mem- 
bers to think for themselves, under her guidance, on the moral 
aspect of these questions. It is within her province, never- 
theless, to pronounce authoritatively, as occasion arises, on the 
moral purposes which the technical solutions are meant to serve, 
and to point out, when necessary, that this or that solution is in 
conflict with those purposes in some particular case. In this 
sense she has the right and the duty to intervene in politics. 
The State, for its part, has no claim to pronounce on the truth of 
Church’s religious or moral teachings, but, when those teachings 
are accepted by its citizens, it cannot escape the demand that its 
laws and administration shall be shaped in accordance with them 
and shall provide freedom for the propagation and practice of 
them. 

So it comes about that the assertion of the primacy or priority 
of the spiritual over the temporal raises more than an academic 
question of precedence as between Church and State. The 
priority of the spiritual order must be understood, not only in 
the sense that this order is more important in itself, but also in 
the sense that the lower or temporal order, represented by the 
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State, should be molded in accordance with the spiritual and 
directed towards it. At the same time, the spiritual must not 
override the temporal or treat it as of no account. Each order 
has its independent rights: ‘‘Render to Cesar the things that 
are Czsar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.”’ 

It is obvious that this field of overlapping activities and inde- 
pendent claims will give great scope for disputes. There will be 
occasions when the champions of one or other party exaggerate 
their claims. There will always be the resentment of fallen man 
against every attempt to direct his eyes to another world or to 
set bounds to his activities in this one. And this resentment will 
become a powerful force whenever men find themselves in a well- 
organized political community; for this heightens their sense 
of self-sufficiency and at the same time increases their power of 
resistance to the pressure of the spiritual. 

The conflicts fed by these and similar motives do, indeed, fill 
many tragic chapters of history. There is no space here, how- 
ever, to dwell on them even fora moment.? Our present concern 
is to show that, even when no conflict arises, the application of 
the principle of the primacy of the spiritual over the temporal to 
the sphere in which Church and State overlap is by no means as 
simple as the principle itself. It forces the Church, in fact, into 
that diversity of action of which we were speaking, the diversity 
that makes it so difficult to realize that one and the same prin- 
ciple is being consistently applied throughout. The three dis- 
tinct types of Church-State relationship resulting from this en- 
forced diversity of action will be discussed in a concluding article. 


2 Examples of them are given in the historical sections of ‘‘The Papacy and the 
Modern State’”’ by the present writer (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, London, 1940). 








Abnormality: A Chapter in Moral 
Psychology 


IV. The Origin of Neurosis 
By Rupotr A.Lers, M.D., Px.D. 


The question of the origin of neurosis may be put in two senses. 
One may ask, as a psychologist, what are the conditions which 
determine neurosis, prepare the terrain, and release the final 
outbreak. Or one may ask, as a philosopher of human nature, a 
student of philosophical anthropology, what are the essential 
properties of human nature and existence which make possible 
such a curious perversion of behavior and experience as ob- 
served in neurotic personalities. Both questions demand de- 
tailed study, and both are of fundamental importance. The 
answer given to the first will influence our attitude in regard to 
the neurotic patient, our ideas on how to deal with an existing 
neurosis and how to prevent its development; it has a practical 
as well as a theoretical importance. The answer to the second 
question will perhaps enable us to understand better certain as- 
pects of human nature and conduct, and even throw some light 
on such mysterious problems as the distinction between full and 
diminished responsibility, formal and material sin. The present 
article deals chiefly with the first question. 

The many studies on neurosis have made clear, beyond any 
possibility of doubt, that the roots of neurotic behavior have 
to be sought for in influences effective during childhood. Events, 
however impressive, which occur in adult life are only ‘‘releasing”’ 
causes, never sufficient ones. It is, of course, obvious that with- 
out these releasing causes neurosis would have remained in a 
stage of latency, at least as regards the more manifest symptoms. 
To the trained observer, however, the traces of neurotic disposi- 
tion are detectable even when there is no manifest symptom. 
And there are, as we shall see later, certain neurotic types in which 
definite symptoms are missing, and which nevertheless have to be 
characterized as true neurosis. These last-mentioned cases are, 
indeed, the most discouraging ones. The “neurotic character” 
they present brings them into manifold conflicts with environ- 
ment, lessens noticeably their chances for happiness, creates in 
social life an enormous number of difficulties, but does not ap- 
pear, either to the individual or to the untrained observer, in its 
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true light—namely, as a pathological deviation needing correction 
by an appropriate treatment. 

While all are agreed on referring the origin of neurosis to the 
years of childhood, there is the greatest divergence of opinion in 
regard to the nature of the determining factors and the manner 
of their influence. On one hand, there is the psychoanalytic 
school, and the great number of those who more or less follow the 
lead of Freud. The ‘‘fellow-travellers’ are, we may mention 
incidentally, an even greater danger than the ‘‘orthodox’’ psycho- 
analysts. The latter profess openly a philosophy which is easily 
recognized as utterly unacceptable. Of this I have spoken to 
some extent elsewhere.’ But the others, who reject some Freud- 
ian statements contradicting certain of their convictions, but re- 
tain nevertheless the basic principles, suggest to the public that 
a kind of reconciliation may be brought about between the ‘“‘latest 
achievements of science’? and generally accepted convictions. 
Such a reconciliation is impossible. 

These people will say, for instance: “I cannot, of course, 
side with Freud in his interpretation of religion, but he is surely 
right in considering instincts and their frustration as the root of 
all character malformations.”” But anyone adopting Freud’s 
ideas on instincts must inevitably arrive at his interpretation of 
religion. Freud’s system is consistent enough not to allow any 
other consequences to be drawn but those he stated himself. If 
you accept his basic principles, you are bound to accept the whole 
theory. 

Since these principles are not to be accepted, because they con- 
tradict flatly the very fundamentals of any sound philosophy of 
human nature, Freud’s theory has to be rejected en bloc. The 
various attempts at reconciliation rest on misunderstandings, 
prejudices, and wishful thinking—the wish, that is, to be “up to 
date’’ and not to lose touch with the “‘progress of science.’’? The 
psychoanalytic conception, therefore, will not be discussed here to 
any extent. 

I rather prefer to state, in as few words as possible, the main 
lines of a conception which has proved to be workable in many 
years of practical endeavor and theoretical study. It cannot be 
helped that these statements will appear dogmatical. The space 
of an article, or even a series of such, does not allow for extensive 
argumentation and report on cases. 

The two fundamental symptoms spoken of in the last article, 
namely, dread and the sentiment of guilt, denote that the neu- 


1R., Allers, ‘“The Successful Error” (Sheed and Ward, New York City). 
2 This holds true also of the newest attempt of this kind, L. Dalbiez’s two volumes, 
“The Method of Psychoanalysis” (Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1941). 
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rotic personality has not assumed the correct attitude either to- 
wards the world of things, of reality, or towards the world of 
values or goods. The fact that dread and guilt are both in- 
comprehensible to the neurotic himself, denotes that he is not 
aware of his maladjustment. In so far as he speaks of his being 
badly equipped or ill-adjusted, he refers to secondary develop- 
ments. The true nature of his trouble remains hidden to his 
consciousness. 

The rational mind is capable of reflecting on itself. Whether or 
not this is done consciously or intentionally, reflection is inevitable. 
Every man has an idea, not only of reality surrounding him, but 
also of himself as standing in this reality and being related to it. 
A maladjustment to reality means also and always a maladjust- 
ment in regard to oneself. The neurotic is a person badly ad- 
justed to himself, one who has an inadequate idea—which, be it 
said once again, does not refer to conscious thought—of himself 
and his place in reality. And having no true idea of himself, 
he also has none on man’s nature and position in general. 

All factors which hinder the acquisition, development and 
strengthening of such an adequate idea of man—this man, and 
his position in reality—may, therefore, become preparatory for the 
development of a neurotic disposition. This is not intellectual- 
ism, as some have believed—at least not intellectualism in the 
usual sense of the word. The idea of which we speak here is more 
an idea lived than an idea thought; it is not an abstract universal, 
but a ruling attitude. 

The way a person behaves in regard to reality, however, de- 
pends very much on the way he envisions values. Disregarding 
values causes the mental phenomenon of guilt, while disregarding 
reality—which always proves to be stronger than man ever is— 
conditions the state of helplessness and dread. But different 
though these reactions be as mental states, they both can be 
traced back to the one being. Goodness and being are convert- 
ible terms. Value is but an aspect of being. Nobody entangled 
in a misunderstanding of value can correctly apprehend being, and 
vice versa. 

But a person’s own being or self is part of the reality he appre- 
hends. It is even the one part of reality with which he has im- 
mediate and intimate relations. Himself he need not apprehend 
through any medium. No species or image is intercalated be- 
tween himself and his knowledge of himself. The way he comes 
to apprehend himself, therefore, determines to a large extent 
the way he apprehends anything at all. And the idea he forms 
of his own value permits or hinders, as the case may be, a cor- 
rect apprehension of value in general. 
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These theoretical reflections find their confirmation in the study 
of neurotic personalities. Regularly one discovers that at some 
time, not in a single experience but by repeated influences, in 
early childhood the awareness of self-value has been weakened or 
even destroyed. This is the true meaning of the “inferiority com- 
plex,”’ which is mentioned so often and so seldom understood. 

All external or internal conditions which tend to weaken the 
awareness of self-value contribute to the development of a neu- 
rotic disposition or a neurotic character. An individual not sure 
any longer that he represents the full value of human being, will 
inevitably become a coward. And urged by the laws of human 
nature to ensure for himself self-value, he will also become over- 
ambitious. Whatever success he may achieve (and sometimes, 
especially if there is not yet any manifest neurotic symptom, 
he may achieve noticeable successes), he still does not arrive 
at a satisfying awareness of self-value. Nothing, therefore, is 
enough. He becomes greedy for success, for power, for admira- 
tion, unsatiable in his demands for recognition and love. But he 
is also essentially a coward, and therefore handicapped in what- 
ever enterprise. 

Many of the conditions which will, with a greater or lesser cer- 
tainty, sap the awareness of self-value, are hardly to be avoided. 
They are partly rooted in the situation of childhood itself, and no 
“‘child-centered education’”’ can do away with them. Others stem 
from the nature of the individual case. A child handicapped 
by sickliness, or otherwise a child in a bad social situation 
(especially as compared with the situation of many of his com- 
rades), or placed by some other factor in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion, is subjected to forces which work towards destruction of his 
self-value awareness. This does not amount to asserting that 
such a child must fall prey to neurosis. It only means that he 
is exposed to this danger more than others are, and that accord- 
ingly he is in need of special care. 

But many of the factors which weaken the awareness of self- 
value are truly avoidable. They result but too often from educa- 
tional mistakes, lack of the sense of responsibility, incapacity of 
understanding on the part of the educators, and other similar 
reasons. 

To avoid such dangerous influences, however, is not equivalent 
to sparing the child all unpleasantness or “‘frustration.”” Child- 
hood is, and so is adolescence, the period of preparation for adult 
life; and adult life is not without unpleasantness or frustration. 
It is a purely speculative idea that an individual who has never 
suffered frustration in childhood will show a greater capacity of 
resistance in later life. Nor is it true that having children do 
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things they find somewhat unpleasant threatens their develop- 
ment into healthy and efficient personalities. So far as this 
writer can see, nobody as yet has contended that these modern 
principles of education have, in any sense, contributed to a de- 
crease of the number of neurotics. Quite to the contrary; their 
number, apparently, becomes steadily larger. And since neuro- 
sis is not, as was pointed out before, caused (although it is re- 
leased) by the conditions of adult life, the complications of modern 
existence, economic difficulties, and the social and political un- 
certainty cannot be held responsible for this increase of fre- 
quency. 

Since the factors leading to the development of neurotic dis- 
position or character have been analyzed to some extent else- 
where,® it is hardly necessary to list them here in detail. One 
point, however, deserves clarification. A psychology of per- 
sonality, especially of neurosis, as indicated here, has been some- 
times criticized because it apparently makes responsible for the 
same effect—weakening of self-value awareness—factors which 
are manifestly contraries. Thus, overstrictness in education has 
been mentioned as a determinant as well as overleniency. But 
the emphasis is on ‘‘over.’” Nowhere, perhaps, is the truth of the 
Aristotelean-Thomistic rule of the just mean rendered so visible 
as in this instance. If one has to walk across a narrow bridge, 
it does not make any difference whether one slips off on the right 
or on the left side. 

Impressions received during childhood may leave lasting traces, 
even if the momentary reaction appears to be insignificant or even 
missing. One never knows, in fact, what will impress itself on the 
child’s mind. That is, one does not know beforehand, but one 
may acquire quite a good understanding if only one takes the 
trouble to realize the mentality of the child. To do this, one 
must place oneself, as far as possible, in the child’s place. There is 
no other way of understanding. You can never understand any- 
one, unless you manage to realize how he looks at things and how, 
accordingly, things look to him. 

To possess value is so absolutely necessary for a man to exist at 
all (to support, as it were, himself), that even the faintest doubt 
as to this self-value has to be dismissed from consciousness. One 
need not, to explain this phenomenon, recur to Freud’s ‘‘uncon- 
scious,”’ nor to his idea of ‘‘repression.”” That there is something 
one may justly call “repression’”’ is sure, but this force works not 
because of certain instinctual constellations or what not. Nietz- 
sche here saw deeper, although his explanation remains still 





7R. Allers, ““Psychology of Character’’ (Catholic Masterpiece Series, Sheed 
& Ward, New York City). 
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somewhat on the surface. He saw the reason for “repression”’ 
in man’s pride, which cannot tolerate the memory of anything 
contradicting self-esteem. But pride of this kind is rather the 
result of an already weakened awareness of self-value. A witty 
man once remarked: ‘‘Pride comes after the fall.”’ 

To be aware of one’s value is not pride in the usual sense of the 
word. The consciousness of human dignity is not pride, but the 
realization of an ontological and a moral fact. Humility does 
not consist in denying the essential dignity of human nature 
which every human person embodies. It rather consists in the 
realization of the distance between individual behavior and that 
dictated by the dignity of human person. There is no danger that 
unruly and sinful pride will be fostered by preserving the sense of 
self-value. Rather the opposite is to be feared, that measures in- 
tended to prevent pride may prevent also the growth and the 
strengthening of self-value, and thereby prepare the-way for 
unruly and sinful pride to develop. 

No philosophy of human nature which does not take account of 
the primary fact of the dignity inherent in the human person, 
can ever hope to arrive at an understanding of the fact of neurosis. 
The approach made possible by a sound philosophy of human 
nature will be briefly discussed in the next article. 








Organizing Extracurricular Activities 
through Federation 


By PAut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“The unchanging aim of Christian education is, and always 
has been, to put the pupil into possession of a body of truth de- 
rived from nature and from divine revelation, from the concrete 
work of man’s hand, and from the content of human speech, in 
order to bring his conduct into conformity with Christian ideals 
and with the standards of the civilization of his day’”’ (Shields, 
“Philosophy of Education’’). 


There.is nothing vague or nebulous in this statement. Chris- 
tian ideals are very real and have their embodiment in the person 
of Jesus Christ. The second norm is constituted by the standards 
of contemporary civilization. The Church, as an educational 
agency with a divine charter, has neglected nothing in the educa- 
tional process that will contribute to the welfare and the progress 
of mankind. The principles that govern that process are ageless; 
they are as vigorous and authoritative to-day as they were in the 
age of the Apostles. They are not cabined and confined by the 
limits of any given civilization; they adapt themselves to all 
ages and all times, to all men of whatever rank, or condition in life. 

There are four great sources of the body of truth that the edu- 
cated man must possess. From the study of nature man can 
learn many things; through divine revelation he receives a 
knowledge of many things that he could not have in any other 
way. The accumulation of the experiences of his ancestors gives 
to the student of to-day a rich heritage; the hand of man has 
wrought well, and lavishly passes on to posterity whatever it has 
achieved. Human speech is a mechanism for recording the 
thought and the work of man. From this source the student of 
to-day reaps a rich harvest, though he may know nothing of the 
planting of the seed. 

The complete formation of youth is the noble aim of the educa- 
tional process. Throughout all the ages men have made use of 
formal and informal agencies in the prosecution of this task. 
Recently a conviction has grown in the minds of students of edu- 
cation that the process is become too formalized, that we are 
stressing mere memory work to the exclusion of preparation for 
complete living, that we deal with facts rather than with principles 
underlying the facts. The words of the Holy Father, Pius XI, in 
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his Encyclical of 1929 on ‘‘The Christian Education of Youth,” 
restate a very important point, sometimes ignored, sometimes 
forgotten. ‘In fact, it must never be forgotten,’’ says the Holy 
Father, “that the subject of Christian education is man whole 
and entire, soul united to body in unity of nature, with all his 
faculties, natural and supernatural, such as right reason and 
revelation show him to be; man, therefore, fallen from his original 
estate, but redeemed by Christ and restored to the supernatural 
condition of adopted son of God, though without the preter- 
natural privileges of bodily immortality or perfect control of 
appetite.” 

Educators became increasingly conscious of the gaps in modern 
educational procedure. Education had come to be mere stuffing 
of the mind with facts, and the only norm of excellence was the 
ability of the student to regurgitate these facts on demand. The 
situation called for a remedy. A remedy was found, a partial 
remedy at least, in extracurricular activities, through which the 
student could develop the habits, the attitudes, the skills that con- 
tribute to effective living in present-day civilization. The decay 
of the home as an educational agency had allowed the training of 
youth to become a formalized process. It contributed nothing to 
effective living; the exclusion of religion from education had 
taken away all sanction of a moral code. Education ignored 
conduct, and ‘‘conduct is three-fourths of human life.’”’ The pres- 
ent crisis in world affairs has made social effectiveness and moral 
integrity the avowed aims of every educator. 

The extracurricular activity attempts to make education a real 
live process. The Federation of Catholic High School Students of 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh essays to do nothing more than to assist 
the Catholic high schools in certain tasks. The Constitution of 
the Federation says clearly that its purpose is: (1) to train 
Catholic youth in the idea and methods of the Christian lay 
apostolate in keeping with the teaching of the Supreme Pontiff; 
(2) to accomplish the complete formation of Catholic youth 
through the medium of a balanced program of extracurricular 
activities, properly supervised and controlled; (3) to develop in 
Catholic youth sound Christian social virtues and the ideals, atti- 
tudes and habits of Christian citizenship in American democracy. 

The Federation seeks to accomplish its purpose merely by acting 
as a clearing house, a medium for the exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences, by providing its members with suggestions and practi- 
cal material in the field of extracurricular activities, by promoting 
the establishment of student councils in the member schools, and 
by offering to represent the student body where articulate repre- 
sentation is necessary. There is a conscious effort in every extra- 
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curricular activity sponsored by the Federation to give opportun- 
ity for the study and the application of the principles of Catholic 
Action and of Christian citizenship in the American democracy. 

The Federation stimulates and encourages extracurricular 
activities within the individual high schools. It does not destroy, 
absorb, or neutralize any constructive activity of an existing 
student council, or of any club or group already functioning 
among the student body. Its great purpose is to energize, to 
stimulate, to create where need be, constructive activity of an 
extracurricular type among the student bodies of its member 
schools. The officers of the Federation are drawn from among 
the delegates that the respective schools send as their representa- 
tives. The Diocesan Executive Committee consists of a duly 
elected number of these delegates. The Constitution calls for an 
annual diocesan high school conference; all students attending a 
diocesan high school are invited to attend this annual conference. 
From year to year, the Diocesan Executive Committee chooses a 
number of particular objectives and aims to achieve these objec- 
tives through the organization of commissions. Each commission 
is made up of a number of student members of the Federation 
under the chairmanship of a senior student and under the direction 
of a faculty adviser. 

The Federation established itself with the approval and under 
the authority of the Most Reverend Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh. Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Superintendent 
of Catholic Schools in the Diocese of Pittsburgh, appointed the 
Reverend Cyril J. Vogel as Director of the Federation. The first 
steps towards its formation were taken little more than a year ago, 
and to-day it is functioning effectively towards the achievement 
of the purposes for which it was designed. 

At the first annual convention of the Federation in May, 1941, 
it was possible, with pardonable pride, to take a retrospective 
view of the work accomplished. The activities of the Federation 
had resulted in the establishment or at least in the stimulation of 
student councils in all diocesan high schools. These councils re- 
ceived constructive leadership in bringing before their respective 
members the vital questions and the live issues of the day. 

Three outstanding projects marked the first year of the Federa- 
tion’s activity. The first of these projects was a survey of the 
occupational opportunities for high school graduates in the 
industries of Western Pennsylvania. Those engaged in the sur- 
vey endeavored to gather from senior high school students all 
available information that would serve to answer the following 
questions: (1) What kind of a job or position would the senior 
like to have after graduation? (2) Why did the senior make that 
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choice? (3) What does the senior know about the selected job? 
(4) What further information about the chosen position is desired ? 
(5) What questions would the senior like to have answered by 
experts? Each council participating in the project essayed to 
list and study the industries in a given district. The findings 
were collated by the Director of the Federation and will afford 
invaluable guidance to high school graduates in the choice and the 
pursuit of a vocation in life. 

It was practical to place this occupational survey in the first 
position on the list of projects. Unfortunately, the majority of 
our high school graduates do not have the opportunity to attend 
college, and are forced to make a choice of a vocation immediately 
after leaving high school. Comparatively speaking, only the 
favored few go on to college. The Federation took as its next 
project a survey of higher educational opportunities. From sad 
experience it was known that colleges and courses in colleges were 
frequently chosen without sufficient thought or wise direction. 
It was the purpose of this study to present every college entrant 
with adequate knowledge of the colleges in his district and in the 
country, and to acquaint him with the outstanding courses 
offered in each school. The study further proposed to gather in- 
formation on the scholarships available in each school and the 
conditions for securing them. Many colleges offer their students 
opportunities for earning money to help pay their expenses. The 
study volunteered to gather information on this important aspect 
of the college opportunity. The Catholic student who attends a 
non-sectarian college or university should know what facilities are 
offered for the religious care of the Catholic student. Convenient 
information on this point became a part of this study. 

The Director of the Federation divided the various student 
councils into groups and entrusted to each group the gathering of 
information regarding schools in a given region. When these 
reports were collated and compared, the findings presented an 
adequate picture of college offerings. This summary puts in the 
hands of high school faculties and particularly of guidance direc- 
tors a rich mine of information. Students who read the summary 
aspire to go on to college; they become college-minded. Parents 
who hear students discussing the college opportunity, resolve to 
make every sacrifice that their sons and their daughters may have 
this opportunity. This yearning for culture is a definite by- 
product of the project. 

The third project sponsored by the Federation aimed to stimu- 
late interest in and to secure a more active support for the na- 
tional campaign against indecent literature, the campaign so ably 
carried on by the National Organization for Decent Literature. 
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Each council sought to achieve its purpose in a positive manner 
by promoting better reading habits among its members. This 
project has come to be known as the Clean Literature Drive. We 
like the aggressive connotation of that title. Each student 
pledged himself not only to read no salacious literature but to 
read good literature. He promises to promote this same purpose 
among the members of his own family, to write letters of protest 
to the occasional offenders among magazines that will accept 
criticism, and to give active support to the Catholic press. 

Let the Director of the Federation tell the story of this project. 
In his letter of January 2, 1942, to the Most Reverend J. F. Noll, 
the moving spirit of N.O.D.L., Father Vogel writes: ‘“The 
Federation of Catholic High School Students now composed of 46 
schools in the Diocese of Pittsburgh is conducting an intensive 
drive against the use of indecent literature. It is the major proj- 
ect of this organization, which represents over 8000 students. 
They have conducted a survey of the stores and other places 
where magazines are sold. It has been found that in almost every 
store numbers of the forbidden magazines are on sale. The next 
step in our drive is to take the case against indecent literature to 
the general public through a series of radio talks on every station 
in Western Pennsylvania. Prominent members of the civic, 
judicial and educational life of the area have indicated their will- 
ingness to speak on these programs sponsored by the students 
themselves. These addresses will be made during the week of 
January 18.” 

At the Annual Communion Breakfast on January 18, the 
Federation took stock of the drive thus far. Present at the break- 
fast was the Most Reverend H. C. Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
Bishop Boyle delivered an address to the assembled students, 
commeriding them for their intelligent interest in a problem that 
affects all ranks of society, and bespeaking for the Commission the 
coéperation of proper authorities, civil and religious. ‘I con- 
gratulate you,’’ said Bishop Boyle, ‘“‘upon the background you 
have formed. I congratulate you on the way in which you have 
approached the subject and the support you have given your 
leaders. I pray that Almighty God may strengthen you and help 
you to carry this drive for decent reading to success, so that when 
you approach a magazine rack you will not be ashamed to ex- 
amine its display. May Almighty God bless your endeavors 
towards this end!” 

The voice of our spiritual leaders is clear and uncompromising. 
“We consider it Our duty,’ writes Pius XI, “‘to raise Our voice to 
keep the flock committed to Our care from poisoned pastures and, 
as far as in Us lies, to preserve it from harm.”’ It is in these 
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words that the Holy Father expresses his solicitude for the moral 
preservation of his flock. He is here adverting to the fact that 
“‘depraved morals have begun to spread even amongst the faithful 
and are gradually gaining ground.’”’ These words of the Sovereign 
Pontiff and like declarations on the part of many bishops give 
warrant to the Federation in undertaking as a Catholic Action 
project this drive for clean literature. 

The student councils employed a variety of techniques. They 
urged entire student bodies to take the pledge against indecent 
literature and to carry the pledge into their homes; they observed 
a Decent Literature Week and presented posters, plays, songs, and 
press exhibits that told the story; they made surveys of the read- 
ing habits of the home and sought to popularize the pamphlet 
racks of churches. Frequent panel discussions brought home to 
student bodies the beauty of good literature and the evils of bad 
literature. The Federation Commission sent letters of protest to 
publishers of obscene magazines or of magazines offending against 
the code of the N.O.D.L., and in a letter prepared by the Director 
they asked for the codperation of all pastors. 

Conservative members of the community, those who are averse 
to professional reform movements and methods, will ask how the 
Federation determines the norms for the condemnation of 
magazines as dangerous to morals. This is a fair question. It 
deserves an answer, a complete and adequate answer. We give 
that answer in saying that the Federation has adopted the ‘‘Code 
for Clean Reading” of the National Organization for Decent 
Literature. On the banned list of N.O.D.L. all literature is listed 
which: (1) glorifies crime or the criminal; (2) is predominantly 
“sexy’’; (3) features illicit love; (4) carries illustrations indecent 
or suggestive, or (5) carries disreputable advertising. N.O.D.L. 
presents its lists for the information of committees and dealers, 
but not for publication. They do not profess to offer a complete 
nor a permanent list. Additional periodicals will be added as 
they are found to offend against the Code, and magazines now 
listed will be removed as soon as they are made to conform to 
the standards. The revised list is published monthly in The 
Acolyte. It is found that many magazines once banned in this list 
are now no longer published. Bishop Noll fears that the laxity of 
our postal regulations allows many offensive magazines to dis- 
appear under pressure, and reappear shortly under a new name as 
Volume I, Number I. Many publishers have purged their peri- 
odicals of all objectionable features according to the Code, or have 
promised to do so. Inclusion in the list does not always imply 
that the magazine is guilty of publishing immoral material in the 
strict sense. Frequently a publication finds its way onto the 
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banned list because it offends against one or more of the five points 
given in the Code adopted by the N.O.D.L. 

The members of the Federation are therefore following the 
findings of properly constituted authorities, of men whose mature 
judgment gives them a capacity to determine when and how 
literature is dangerous to the morals of youth. They are proud 
to follow this leadership. They ask the codperation of all their 
elders in promoting this campaign for clean literature. Every 
lover of decency can coéperate in the campaign by taking the 
pledge for clean reading. Here is the exact wording of the pledge: 
“I promise to refrain from purchasing and reading all reading 
matter which violates the Code of the National Organization for 
Decent Literature, and I promise not to enter places where such 
literature continues to be sold.”’ 

The N.O.D.L., the Federation, and all other groups and organ- 
izations engaged in this drive invite the coéperation of municipal, 
county, and State authorities, and of all lovers of decency every- 
where. In fact, in the words of Bishop Boyle: ‘This is prima- 
rily a police problem.”” Safety Director Fairley, Pittsburgh, rec- 
ommends “‘that the censorship of obscene literature be placed in 
the hands of a board representative of religious, civic and fra- 
ternal organizations, appointed by the Mayor.”” Successive issues 
of The Acolyte record instances of towns and cities throughout the 
United States codéperating to achieve the ideals of N.O.D.L. 

No high school group enjoys total competence in a matter of 
this kind; that is, they cannot carry a project of this type to a 
successful conclusion. The best they can hope to accomplish is 
to lead the community to an awareness of the evils of bad litera- 
ture, and to stir it to action. “It is a slack kind of society,” says 
Bishop Boyle, ‘‘that has permitted this kind of thing (the preva- 
lence of evil literature) to develop.”” The united action of a body 
of 8000 students is a moral force of no mean weight; we are happy 
that it moves under wise direction. 

Superintendent Quigley and Director Vogel feel that the 
Federation is a fine piece of mechanism for directing the extra- 
curricular activities of students into constructive channels. In 
the study of occupational opportunities and of higher educational 
opportunities, student groups enjoy a much greater degree of 
competence than they do in coping with a problem of wide moral 
and social significance. Prudent direction must restrict every 
extracurricular activity to its proper province. 








Procedural Law and the Nesqually 
Instruction 


By James P. KE tty, J.C.D. 


In the November, 1941, issue of this Review I charged the Very 
Reverend Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D., with distorting juridical 
principles, inverting the presumptions of the law, and permitting a 
declaration of the nullity of a presumably sacramental consummated 
bond of marriage by an Ordinary or his delegate after only an extra- 
judicial investigation. These charges were based upon an article 
written by Dr. Donovan in the August issue of this periodical entitled 
“A Missionary Puzzled by Two Catechumens.” In a lengthy and 
confused reply published in the January, 1942, issue, Dr. Donovan ad- 
mits the third charge and apparently denies the first two. As it is not 
my purpose to enter into a long and personal controversy with Dr. 
Donovan, I shall confine myself solely to the juridical aspects of the 
point at issue. 


State of the Question 


The exact point at issue, as I understand it, is that Dr. Donovan con- 
tends that in virtue of the Instruction of the Holy Office to the Bishop 
of Nesqually given on January 24, 1877,' any Ordinary or his delegate, 
after only an extrajudicial investigation (i.e., without observing any of 
the laws of procedure given in the Fourth Book of the Code), can de- 
clare null a marriage contracted by two baptized non-Catholics, if either 
or both wish to enter the Church, provided the marriage was contracted 
in the manner and under the circumstances described in the Instruction, 
and provided that in the extrajudicial investigation no indications arose 
that the parties gave true and valid consent to a perpetual and indis- 
soluble union. I reiterate my statement that such a contention distorts 
the juridical principles of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, and inverts the 
presumption of the law by placing the burden of proving the validity of 
such a marriage on the Church instead of placing the burden of proving 
the invalidity on the parties. I further contend that such a marriage 
can now be declared null only by a collegiate tribunal of three judges 
after a strictly judicial process as outlined in the Code and the Instruc- 
tion Provida.” 

In this article I do not intend to touch upon the original question of 

1 “Fontes Juris Canonici,’’ IV, n. 1050; as well as the two previous Instructions 
of the Holy Office, viz., ad Vic. Ap. Oceaniz, 6 Apr. 1843 (‘‘Fontes,’’ IV, n. 894), 


et, ad Ep. S. Alberti, 9 Dec. 1874 (‘‘Fontes,’’ IV, n. 1036). 
2 Acta Apost. Sedis, XXVIII (1936), pp. 312-370. 
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whether or not these marriages are to be presumed valid or invalid. Nor 
do I intend to touch upon the effect of the so-called modern “divorce 
tradition” upon such marriages. These things, I think, have been suf- 
ficiently discussed in my former article in the November, 1941, issue, 
and Dr. Donovan’s contention regarding the presumed invalidity of 
these marriages cannot stand, if the judicial procedure must be followed 
in declaring their nullity. Therefore, I shall confine myself in this article 
solely to the question of how the alleged invalidity of these marriages is 
to be established. In other words, this discussion will be concerned 
solely with the procedure to be followed in declaring the invalidity of 
these marriages. Dr. Donovan contends that only an extrajudicial in- 
vestigation is required before the nullity of these marriages may be de- 
clared by the Ordinary or his delegate, whereas I, most emphatically, 
contend that such marriages may be declared null only by a collegiate 
tribunal of three judges observing all of the requirements of the judicial 
process as outlined in the Fourth Book of the Code and the Instruction 
Provida. 


The Nesqually Instruction 


On January 24, 1877, in reply to an appeal to the Holy See for instruc- 
tions, the Holy Office sent a Rescript to the Bishop of Nesqually (now 
Seattle, Washington), setting forth certain principles and norms for 
judging the validity or invalidity of some baptisms and marriages of 
converts from Methodism. After recalling some general principles, (1) 
that these marriages can be valid, (2) that in doubt their validity must 
be presumed, and (3) that they are invalid only when contracted with a 
condition contrary to the substance of marriage which has been re- 
duced to a pact, this Rescript of the Holy Office states that no general 
criterion arising from presumptions alone can be given, which could be 
applied to every doubt and by the application of this criterion the nul- 
lity of these marriages judged, but each invididual case must be investi- 
gated by the bishop.’ 


3 “Fontes,” IV, n. 1050: ‘‘Ut itaque A. Tua in re tam gravi tuto procedere possit, 
ante omnia necessarium est, ut sub oculis habeas sequentia generalia principia, a 
quibus normam certam pro casibus particularibus facile poteris derivare. Et 1. 
pro certo retinendum est inter hzreticos vera et valida matrimonia subsistere posse, 
dummodo nullum dirimens impedimentum interponatur. .. . 2. Ex hoc immediate 
et necessario consequitur hereticorum matrimoniis applicabile esse principium, 
quod etiam infidelium matrimoniis aptatur, scilicet: In dubio standum esse pro 
validitate matrimonii, presertim quando constat matrimonium fuisse contractum. 
. . . 3. Quamvis autem certum sit ex Canone Si conditiones (De Condition.) condi- 
tionem contrariam perpetuitati, et indissolubilitati coniugalis vinculi ipsum mattri- 
monium omnino nullum atque irritum reddere: tamen ad hoc oportet ut talis con- 
ditio aliquo modo a contrahentibus in pactum fuerit deducta. . . . Ex nunc relatis 
principiis A. Tua facile intelliget admitti nullimode posse ut ex presumptionibus, 
quantumvis gravissimis, quis sibi valeat efformare practica quedam generalia criteria, 
quorum ope in quocumque dubio de validitate matrimoniorum coram hereticis istis 
ministellis contractorum, pro eorundem nullitate et invaliditate sit iudicandum: 
sed iuxta mentem et praxim huius S. Sedis Apostolice oportere serio et prudenter 
examinare et perpendere singulos casus occurrentes, et nonnisi iuxta legitimas 
deductiones ex tali examine resultantes iudicarifdebere.”’ 
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The first thing to be noted about this document is that it is a response 
to an inquiry addressed to an individual bishop, and it is not a General 
Decree to the whole Church, nor even to all the bishops of this country. 
Now, what force had such particular Instructions of the Sacred Congre- 
gations even before the promulgation of the Code?* Not every Instruc- 
tion of the Sacred Congregations had the force of universal law. ‘“In- 
structiones quoque SS. CC. nequaquam per se et indiscriminatim vim 
legum universalium et definitionum habent. Nam, 19 sept. 1671: 
De mandato Sanctissimi (Clement X) injunctum fuit, quod quoties- 
cumque missionariis ceterisque S. C. de Prop. Fide ministris mittuntur 
resolutiones dubiorum facte a S. C. S. Off. et Propag. Fidei, non mit- 
tantur tamquam definitiones, sed tamquam simplices instructiones, 
quibus in occurrentibus dubiis gubernari valeant et debeant. Cir. 
Collectan. (Paris), Const. S. Sed., n. 5.’’5 It is evident from the whole 
tenor of the Rescript to the Bishop of Nesqually as well as from the 
explicit statement of the document itself,* that the Holy Office intended 
this Instruction merely as a reply to this individual bishop regarding 
the matters about which he asked for guidance. The Instruction was 
merely an authentic statement of the teaching of the Holy See on some 
points of substantial law. Except in so far as the doctrine of the Holy 
See therein explained would be the same for every diocese, this Rescript 
was not intended to have the force of universal law, especially if in pass- 
ing it touched upon a matter of discipline or procedure. Therefore, 
even if this Instruction to the Bishop of Nesqually stated that the 
Ordinary or his delegate could declare such marriages invalid after only 
an extrajudicial investigation in 1877, such a procedure would be valid 
only for the Diocese of Seattle, and would certainly be revoked by the 
revocato quolibet contrario privilegio of Canon 1576, § 1, in 1918.” 

But in the second place it must be noted that this Rescript does not 
state that the Ordinary or his delegate could declare these marriages 
invalid after only an extrajudicial investigation. The Rescript to the 


‘ There is no doubt that since the promulgation of the Code such particular In- 
structions of the Sacred Congregations have not the force of universal law. Cfr. 
Canon 17, § 3. 

5 Wernz, ‘‘Jus Decretalium,” lib. I, tit. V, n. 146 ad III. Cf. also Santi, “‘Prelec- 
tiones Juris Canonici,’’ lib. I, tit. XX XI, n. 51. 

6° (S. C. S. Off.) “‘dispositum fuit, ut peculiari hac instructione Ampl. Tue 
responderetur, per quam reassumptis omnibus ad rem facientibus, et jam ab eadem 
S. C. in casibus similibus decretis sub oculis tuis poneretur hujus Ap. S. Sedis 
docrina, que certam et tutam normam tibi exhibere debebit.” 

7 This holds also for the other two Instructions referred to by Dr. Donovan in 
his original article, viz., to the Vicar Apostolic of Oceania on April 6, 1843 (‘‘Fontes,”’ 
IV, n. 894), and to the Bishop of St. Albert on December 9, 1874 (‘‘Fontes,” IV, 
n. 1036). In the former of these instructions the Holy Office states: ‘In omnibus 
tgitur supra expositis casibus possunt talia matrimonia a Vicario A postolico irrita 
declarari,’’ from which Dr. Donovan seems to imply (January, 1942, p. 340) that 
only an extrajudicial investigation is required. This is an unwarranted conclusion, 
as will be shown below, but even if it were true, it would be a privilege extended 
solely to the Vicar Apostolic of Oceania, which privilege would have been revoked 
in 1918 by the introductory clause of Canon 1576, § 1. 
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Bishop of Nesqually merely states that the latter must carefully investi- 
gate each individual case, “‘juxta regulas A. Tue notas.”’ Now, what 
were the regulations in force in 1877 according to which the Bishop of 
Nesqually was told to conduct his investigation of each individual case 
before declaring the nullity of the marriage? 


Pre-Code Procedural Law 


As far as I can discover, they were the regulations contained in the 
Constitution of Pope Benedict XIV, Dei miseratione, issued in 1741,8 
and the General Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council is- 
sued to the bishops of the whole world on August 22, 1840.9 The Con- 
stitution of Benedict XIV created the office of Defender of the Marriage 
Bond, and insisted on his presence and participation in the process 
under pain of the nullity of the proceedings and of the sentence. It 
outlined a strictly judicial process to be followed whenever the nullity 
of the bond of marriage was attacked, and imposed the process on every 
bishop throughout the world—from the Cardinal Vicar of Rome to the 
Bishop of the farthermost diocese. This Constitution also made it obliga- 
tory to appeal against the first declaration of nullity to a court of 
second instance and await a confirmatory declaration by this tribunal 
before allowing the parties to enter other nuptials. The Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council in 1840 set forth in more detail the 
various steps in the judicial procedure to be followed in declaring the 
nullity of any bond of marriage, and as a General Decree issued by the 
Holy See to the bishops of the world had the force of universal law. I 
have been able to find no exception to these regulations made by the Holy 
See up to 1877 for declaring null marriages contracted in infidelity, 
heresy or schism by converts or prospective converts to the Church. 
Nor have I been able to find any exception made in favor of the bishops 
of the United States up to this time. On the contrary, in 1883, only six 
years after the Instruction to the Bishop of Nesqually, the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of the Faith issued a General Instruction, '° 
directed especially to the Bishops of the United States, setting forth in 
even more detail the judicial procedure to be followed in declaring the 
nullity of the marriage bond and stating explicitly that this procedure 
was to be followed in omnibus caussis (sic) matrimonialibus. In n. 44 
of this Instruction the matter of declaring invalid marriages contracted 
by non-Catholics in heresy is treated explicitly, and nowhere does it say 
that, if these parties wish to become Catholics, their marriages may be 
declared null after only an extrajudicial investigation. Rather, it de- 
mands that such marriages be subjected to the strict judicial process 
therein outlined, and decrees that if such marriages were declared null 





8 “‘Fontes,”’ I, n. 318. 
® “Fontes,”’ VI, n. 4069. 
0 “‘Fontes,’”’ VII, n. 4901. 
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by an heretical tribunal this sentence cannot be accepted as the first of 
the two conformable sentences required before allowing the parties to 
remarry. In the following year (1884) the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore'! solemnly ordered that the Constitution Det miseratione 
of Benedict XIV and this Instruction of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith be strictly observed in treating matrimonial 
causes of nullity, and made no exception for the marriages contracted 
by converts while in heresy. 


Exceptions to Pre-Code Procedural Law: Introduction 
of the Modern Summary Process 


The first exception to this formal judicial procedure was given to the 
Bishop of Fort Wayne on March 20, 1889,!? in favor of converts to the 
Church whose former marriages were clearly and evidently null because 
of the impediment of ligamen arising out of a preéxisting marriage of the 
former consort, or because of the impediment of disparity of cult. In 
such cases, the Holy Office declared that “‘as long as it is clear concerning 
the certain nullity of the marriage because of the preéxisting diriment 
impediment, evidently proved through at least an extrajudicial process,” 
the formal judicial procedure prescribed by Benedict XIV, with its 
appeal and two conformable sentences in favor of the nullity, was not 
required. Two and one-half months later, on June 5, 1889,'* the Holy 
Office by General Decree extended this exception to the whole world" 
for cases of certain and evident nullity due to the impediments of dis- 
parity of cult, ligamen, consanguinity, affinity (ex copula licita), spiritual 
relationship, and clandestinity. In 1896'* the Holy Office warned the 
Bishop of Albany that, when it was a matter of declaring the nullity of 
a preéxisting bond because of the impediment of disparity of cult, while 
he might proceed modo summario et extrajudiciali, in accordance with the 
Decree of June 5, 1889, semper tamen forma judicialis quoad substantialia 
servart debet, cum interventu defensoris vinculi. In 1901 the Holy Office 
declared that this summary process could be used also for marriages con- 
tracted before a non-Catholic minister or a civil magistrate, but only 
when the nullity because of the presence of one of the impediments enu- 
merated in the Decree of June 5, 1889, was certainly and evidently 
clear.'* It must be noted that defective consent and conditional con- 
sent are not enumerated among the impediments listed in these Decrees, 
for which it is permitted to use this exceptional and summary process. 


1 Tit. X, n. 304. 

12S. C. S. Off. (Ep. Wayne-Castren.), 20 mar. 1889, in ‘‘Fontes,” IV, n. 1114. 
13S. C. S. Off., decr. 5 jun. 1889, in “Fontes,” IV, n. 1118. 

4S. C. S. Off., 14 febr. 1894, in “Fontes,” IV, n. 1168. 

%S. C. S. Off. (Albanen. in America), 10 jun. 1896, in “Fontes,” IV, n. 1180. 
1% S.C. S. Off., 27 mart. 1901, in “Fontes,” IV, n. 1251. 
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Conclusions from Pre-Code Procedural Law 


These very exceptions would seem to prove beyond all doubt two 
propositions: 


(1) that between 1741 and 1889, unless the Holy See made an explicit 
exception for some individual bishop, the nullity of any bond of mar- 
riage contracted coram ecclesia, coram ministro acatholico or coram magis- 
tratu civili could be declared only after the formalities of the judicial 
process prescribed by Benedict XIV were observed, and if these formali- 
ties were not observed the declaration of nullity itself was void;'” 


(2) that between 1889 and 1918 the formalities of the judicial process 
prescribed by Benedict XIV need not be observed in declaring null 
marriages contracted coram ecclesia, coram ministro acatholico or coram 
magistratu civili whose invalidity was certainly and evidently clear be- 
cause of the presence of the impediment of disparity of cult, ligamen, 


‘consanguinity, affinity (ex copula licita), spiritual relationship or clan- 


destinity. But this exception held only for these impediments and only in 
cases where the nullity was evident because of the presence of one of these 
impediments. 

Therefore, marriages, no matter before whom they were contracted, 
whose invalidity is alleged because of defective or conditional consent, 
between the years 1741 and 1918, could be declared null only after the 
formal judicial process prescribed by Benedict XIV and the subsequent 
Decrees mentioned above. This process in its essentials differed little 
from that now required by the Code except that formerly only one judge 
was required and he could be the Ordinary, or one delegated by him, 
whereas now these cases are reserved to a collegiate tribunal of three 
judges, and it is recommended that the Ordinary abstain from being 
one of the judges.'® 


Procedural Law of the Code 


The universal law relative to the procedure to be followed in declaring 
the nullity of any marriage,’® since May 19, 1918, is given in Canons 
1576 and 1990 of the Code of Canon Law. Canon 1576 states: 


“$1. Reprobata contraria consuetudine et revocato quolibet 
contrario privilegio: 


“1°. Causz contentiose de vinculo sacre ordinationis, et matri- 
monii, .... tribunali collegiali trium judicum reservantur.”’ 


7 Santi, “‘Prelect. I. C.,’’ lib. II, tit. I (De Jud.), n. 13; Wernz, “Jus Decret.,” 
lib. IV, tit. XX XI (De Jud.), n. 728. 

18 Cf. Canon 1578 and Art. 14, § 3, of Provida. 

1 Except the attempt at marriage ‘‘outside the Church” by a Catholic bound to 
observe the juridical form required by Canon 1094. Cf. Pont. Comm. ad C. C. 
interpret., 16 Oct. 1919, n. 17, in Acia A post. Sedis, XI (1919), 479. 
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Canon 1990 reads: 
“Cum ex certo et authentico documento, quod nulli contradictioni 
vel exceptioni obnoxium sit, constiterit de exsistentia impedimenti 
disparitatis cultus, ordinis, voti sollemnis castitatis, ligaminis, con- 
sanguinitatis, affinitatis aut cognationis spiritualis, simulque pari 
certitudine apparuerit dispensationem super his impedimentis datam 
non esse, hisce in casibus, pretermissis sollemnitatibus hucusque 
recensitis, poterit Ordinarius, citatis partibus, matrimonii nullitatem 
declarare, cum interventu tamen defensoris vinculi.”’ 


These Canons have been supplemented and explained by the Instruction 
Provida issued by the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments on August 
15, 1936.2° Therefore, when the nullity of the bond of marriage is the 
question at issue, neither the law quoted above nor the Instruction (nor 
the Pre-Code law as noted above) makes any distinction between mar- 
riages contracted by Catholics before a priest or marriages contracted 
by non-Catholics in infidelity, heresy or schism, nor even between the 
sacramental contract between two baptized persons and the natural 
bond between two unbaptized persons, except to claim sole and exclusive 
jurisdiction over the former and over the bond of marriage between a 
baptized and unbaptized person.”! Nor is this surprising when we re- 
member that even the natural bond of marriage is per se permanent and 
indissoluble, and that the Church is the divinely established guardian 
and interpreter of the natural as well as the divine positive law.” 


Atqui—ubi lex non distinguit nec nos distinguere debemus. There- 
fore, even if it were the nullity of a natural bond of marriage 
between two unbaptized persons which was the subject of litigation, 
the procedure must be as outlined in the above-mentioned Canons.”* 
But in the case under discussion it is presumably a sacramental bond 
whose validity is in question, even though it was contracted while the 
parties were in heresy. How much more certainly, therefore, must the 
nullity of such a bond be declared in accordance with the above-men- 
tioned Canons! Since this marriage is allegedly invalid because of de- 
fective consent or conditional consent, and defective consent and con- 
ditional consent are not among those impediments enumerated in Canon 
1990 for which it is permissible to use the summary process, it would 
seem perfectly obvious that the nullity of this marriage must be proved 
in the formal judicial process and declared by a collegiate sentence of 
three judges, in accordance with Canon 1576, § 1, n. 1. 


% Acta Apost. Sedis, XXVIII (1936), 312-370. 

21 Canon 1960 and Article 1 of Provida. 

22 Benedict XIV, Const. Det miseratione, 3 Nov. 1741, in “Fontes,” I, n. 318; 
Hong XI, encycl. Casti Connubii, 31 Dec. 1930, in Acta A post. Sedis, XXII (1930), 

9. 

23 We are referring here to the nullity of the natural bond, not the dissolution 
of it by the Pauline Privilege, or pontifical dispensation. 
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Exceptions to the Law of the Code 


Furthermore, Article 13 of the Instruction Provida, after reasserting 
the prescriptions of Canon 1576, § 1, n. 1, and stating that decisions 
given contrary to these prescriptions are incurably void, states that in 
mission places matrimonial causes may be treated according to the spe- 
cial Instructions given by the competent Sacred Congregation for such 
places. Now, mission countries would be places where the validity of 
marriages contracted in infidelity, heresy and schism would frequently 
have to be decided when the parties to such marriages are converted 
to the Faith. The Holy See, too, would be likely to grant as much 
leniency as possible to the Ordinaries of such territories because of the 
many well-known difficulties of personnel, distance and organization. 
Let us see, therefore, what instructions have been given to Ordinaries of 
mission places since the Code. 

In 1929 the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith 
issued an Instruction on this matter to the Ordinaries of China.** In 
this Instruction a strictly judicial process, conducted by a judge, de- 
fender of the bond, and notary, was prescribed before declaring the 
nullity of any marriage, and although the Indult allowed the declaration 
of nullity to be issued by only one judge, it required this judge to consult 
two or three advisers and obtain from each of them a written opinion 
before declaring the nullity of any marriage. In n. 42 of this Instruction, 
the Sacred Congregation treats explicitly of marriages contracted by 
converts while they were in heresy, and, in the selfsame words as used 
in the Instruction to the Bishops of the United States in 1883, insists 
upon the use of this judicial process in deciding the validity or nullity 
of these marriages. 

In 1933 the Apostolic Delegate for the Missions in Africa asked the 
Holy See to allow the setting up of a tribunal for the adjudication of 
matrimonial cases in the place where the parties lived. In reply the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments gave to the officialis of this mis- 
sion territory, for three years, the faculty of deputing missionaries (in 
these outlying places) as auditors of the tribunal, two of whom, together 
with the officialis, would form the collegiate tribunal of three judges to 
pass upon the validity or nullity of a marriage. The letter to the Apos- 
tolic Delegate declares that in conducting the trial all those things which 
constitute the substance of the judicial process, and are prescribed by 
the common law, must be observed.” 
~ * Payen, “De Matrimonio,” IT, p. 989. 

% Sylloge Precipuorum Documentorum Recentium (1939), n. 178, p. 452: “In 
Congressu diei 9 aprilis 1933 examini subiectis precibus ab Amplitudine Tua huic 
Sacre Congregationi porrectis ad effectum constituendi pro causis matrimonialibus 
tribunal in loco ubi partes degunt, eadem S. Congregatio, perspectis gravioribus 
circumstantiis in casu occurentibus, eisdem precibus ad triennium annuere decrevit, 
et ad hoc dantur modo opportune facultates ut qui munere fungitur Officialis et 


tribunali in causis matrimonialibus presidere debet, missionarios deputet in auditores 
tribunalis et horum duo in prefatis causis iudicandis assidentes officiali, tribunal 
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It is to be noted that both of these documents, like the law and all of 
the other documents mentioned above, make no exception for marriages 
which converts contracted while in heresy or infidelity, and surely many 
of the marriages whose validity is to be decided in the missions of China 
and Africa are in this category.” 


Conclusions from the Law of the Code 


In view of this, it is surprising to find a Doctor of Canon Law, almost 
twenty-four years after this law has been in force, defending the thesis 
that the nullity of a sacramental consummated bond can be declared 
by the Ordinary or his delegate after only an extrajudicial investigation. 
It is astonishing to find that he bases his contention on a particular Re- 
sponse of the Holy See, given to a single missionary bishop in reply to a 
query forty-one years before the existing law went into effect. But 
surprise must become positive amazement when it is noted that even in 
this particular response the Holy See did not say that this mission- 
ary bishop, or his delegate, could declare the nullity of such a marriage 
after only an extrajudicial investigation. On the contrary, he is told to 
conduct the prescribed investigation in each individual case ‘‘according 
to the regulations known to Your Amplitude,” and the regulations in 
force at that time demanded a strictly judicial process, as does the pres- 
ent law of the Code. 


Dr. Donovan’s Position 


How then can Dr. Donovan maintain'this contention? Perhaps it is 
because the Instruction to the Bishop of Nesqually in 1877 did not state 
explicitly that the nullity of marriages contracted with a condition con- 
trary to the substance of marriage must be declared after a judicial 
process, for he states (January, 1942, p. 344): ‘‘There is nothing to indi- 
cate that presumptive conditional consent based upon the divorce 
tradition was to be established by any other than an extrajudicial process 

.. But this conclusion is as false as would be the same conclusion 


efforment collegiale trium iudicum. Qui duo Auditores suum votum dabunt in 
scriptis in actis asservandum una cum voto Officialis seu Presidis tribunalis. Ex 
Missionariis Auditoribus alter ad officium Defensoris vinculi, alter ad Actuarii 
munus deputetur ab Officiali. Quod si partes indigeant opera Advocati et non 
habeant quem tribunali presentent ab eodem approbatum, Officialis ‘ex officio’ 
Missionario Auditori hoc committat mandatum. In reliquis autem ad iudicia 
spectantibus et a iure communi prescriptis, quoad substantiam iudicii serventur ea 
que prescripta sunt. Appellatio deinde, iuris ordine servato, facienda est, et 
demum ad tramitem litterarum eiusdem S. C. (3829-32) diei 1 iulii 1932 datarum, 
relatio fiat.’’ 

26 Neither does the most recent Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments regarding the preparation for marriage make any such distinction. 
In n. 6a, this Instruction states: ‘‘Prescriptum can. 1069, § 2, optime norint, 
matrimonii nempe nullitatem canonica dumtaxat probatione esse evincendam, id est 
ordine judiciali servato usque ad alteram sententiam conformem contra matrimonii 
valorem a qua appellatum non fuerit a vinculi defensore; vel, in casibus exceptis 
(can. 1990-1992) expletis traditis in supra memorata Instructione hujus S. C. diei 
15 augusti 1936, art. 226 seq.” (Acta A post. Sedis, XXXIII, 1941, p. 303). 
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based on the fact that Canon 1092 merely states that marriages con- 
tracted with a future condition contrary to the substance of marriage are 
invalid, without saying anything as to the process to be used in establish- 
ing the invalidity. Both the Instruction to the Bishop of Nesqually and 
Canon 1092 of the Code are merely statements of substantive law which 
leave the method of proving the asserted invalidity to the procedural 
law in force at the time. Or perhaps Dr. Donovan makes this conten- 
tion because he is confusing the declaration of the nullity of a marriage 
of a convert with the dissolution of the natural bond of marriage in favor 
of the faith for he states (January, 1942, footnote, p. 336): ‘“‘privi- 
legium fidei (is) the very subject of our discussion.’’ It is not. The sub- 
ject of our discussion is the declaration of the nullity of a sacramental 
consummated bond of marriage contracted by a convert before his 
conversion and while still in heresy. But whatever his reason for holding 
this position, it is evident, in view of the procedural law as outlined 
above, that Dr. Donovan, if he claims an exception for such cases as 
these, must prove the exception by actual document from the Holy 
See, and also prove that this exception still stands despite the “‘reprobata 
contraria consuetudine et revocato quolibet contrario privilegio’’ of Canon 
1576, § 1. 


Dr. Donovan’s Arguments 


But what of Dr. Donovan’s arguments in support of his position in 
the January, 1942, issue of the Review? Much of his argumentation is 
rhetorical rather than juridical. Much of it is concerned with reassert- 
ing the ‘‘presumptive invalidity”’ of such marriages. Only two juridical 
arguments can I find for his contention that only an extrajudicial investi- 
gation is required in order that an Ordinary or his delegate declare the 
nullity of these marriages, and both of these arguments are without 
weight. 

The first is based on Canon 1555. This Canon declares that the Tri- 
bunal of the Congregation of the Holy Office proceeds according to its 
own established methods and retains its own proper customs; and it 
further declares that inferior tribunals must follow the norms given them 
by the Holy Office in causes which pertain to that Tribunal. From this 
Dr. Donovan evidently concludes that the Holy Office did prescribe 
special norms of procedure for inferior tribunals handling these cases, and 
that these prescriptions allowed the declaration of the nullity of these 
marriages after only an extrajudicial investigation. I knowofnosuch special 
norms of procedure prescribed by the Holy Office, either before or after 
the promulgation of the Code, permitting the declaration of the nullity 
of these marriages after only an extrajudicial investigation. Certainly 
such norms of procedure were not laid down in the Nesqually Instruction 
nor in any other Instruction before the Code which I have been able to 
find. Since the promulgation of the Code, the Holy Office has issued one 
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private Instruction, which I know of, prescribing the procedure to be 
followed in drawing up cases to be submitted to that Congregation peti- 
tioning a pontifical dispensation from the natural bond of a valid mar- 
riage in favor of the faith (the Helena Case); but this is the only instance 
known to me in which the Holy Office established particular norms of 
procedure with regard to marriage since the Code. And even this pro- 
cedure is judicial in character. Therefore, while I unhesitatingly admit 
the right of the Holy Office to establish special norms of procedure for 
inferior tribunals in causes over which the Holy Office has jurisdiction, I 
specifically deny that the Holy Office in cases of this kind has established 
special norms of procedure allowing the declaration of the nullity of 
these marriages by the Ordinary or his delegate after only an extrajudicial 
investigation. 

The second juridical argument offered by Dr. Donovan for his position 
is the continued use of the norme given by the Holy Office in 1868?7 
for establishing with moral certitude the presumed death of a spouse 
before allowing the consort to enter another marriage. But even Dr. 
Donovan admits that the continued use of these norme does not prove 
his contention that the nullity of a marriage contracted in heresy by a 
convert who now alleges invalidity because of defective or conditional 
consent, may be declared after only an extrajudicial investigation. But 
he does state that ‘‘the continuance of the 1868 procedure does prove one 
thing: that not all of the Church’s matrimonial procedure is explicitly 
outlined in the Canons of the Code.”” The expression ‘‘matrimonial 
procedure’’ is a rather loose and inaccurate term. There is a procedure 
for declaring the nullity of the marriage bond, and this is ‘explicitly 
outlined in the Canons of the Code.’’ There are other modes of pro- 
cedure prescribed by the Holy See for handling other matters relative to 
the marriage bond (for example, the petition for a dispensation from the 
ratified but unconsummated bond, or for the dissolution of the natural 
bond in favorem fidei, or the procedure to be used in establishing 
the presumed death of a consort), which are not ‘‘explicitly outlined in 
the Canons of the Code”’ With this distinction I admit Dr. Donovan's 
statement, but ask, in the parlance of the day: ‘“‘So what? How does 
this prove that an Ordinary or his delegate can declare the nullity of the 
bond of marriage after only an extrajudicial investigation?” Nor is it 
quite accurate to say, as does Dr. Donovan, that the continued use of 
these norme “‘is a proof also that the parallel Instruction of Nesqually 
in 1877 and previous responses still stand and are a part of the Church’s 
law,” for the Instructions to the Bishop of Nesqually, to the Vicar 
Apostolic of Oceania and to the Bishop of St. Albert, were particular 
responses to these individuals, whereas the Instruction on presumed 
death was a General Instruction to the whole world. But, at any rate, 
none of these Instructions states that an Ordinary or his delegate can 

7 “Fontes,” IV, n. 1002. 
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declare the nullity of a marriage in which the consent was defective or 
conditioned after only an extrajudicial investigation, which is the point 
at issue. 

The remainder of Dr. Donovan’s reply in the January, 1942, issue 
consists of mere rhetorical reassertions of the “‘presumptive invalidity” 
of these marriages, which I think I have answered sufficiently in my 
former article in November, 1941. These assertions collapse of their own 
weight if such marriages are subject to the formal judicial process as 
outlined in the Canons of the Code. Therefore, I shall not attempt to 
match his rhetoric but shall pass over in silence his remarks about literal- 
minded and forward-looking clergymen; nor shall I remark upon the 
patronizing tone of his reply, or his references to my youth and lack of 
international canonical reputation, but instead I shall rest my case on the 
juridical arguments offered above and in my article in the November, 
1941, issue of this Revirw. 

















Pastoral Musings 
By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


VI. Extending Spirituality to the Home 


After provisions have been made for a spiritual renewal through 
exercises and devotions in church, the next important objective 
is to introduce, maintain, or increase spirituality or religious prac- 
tices in the home. If the home remains worldly or secular-minded, 
the success of all pastoral efforts will be doubtful. The harmful, 
despiritualizing effects of inordinate material cares and the in- 
fluence of secular papers devoured twice a day, of the weeklies and 
monthlies of doubtful morality, and of the so-called best sellers, 
have to be counteracted in some way. This can be done, but it 
requires earnest efforts on the part of the clergy. In this connec- 
tion, it must be remembered, all that draws to the world, draws 
away from God; and for this reason secular publications, although 
they may not be bad in themselves, do not promote but rather 
hinder spirituality. The Legion of Decency in pictures and print 
does good work, but what are a few among so many or a little 
among so much? Unless Catholics abstain from reading danger- 
ous literature and attending doubtful shows from the interior con- 
viction that it is wrong, they will not be greatly benefited by ex- 
terior safeguards, except in so far as the latter serve as a warning 
against certain publications and pictures. 

The objective of pastoral care of the family must be to make 
all members think and live with the Church as expressed and 
reinforced by her liturgy. It was formerly that way among the 
masses, and unless we hold that religion has lost its divine po- 
tency, the former situation can be restored. To say that present 
conditions differ greatly from those of the past is true, but it is 
erroneous to declare that past times were without their problems, 
or that religion is not able to meet modern problems of whatever 
kind which are harmful to souls. 

The sacrificial and prayer life of the Church reminds Catholics 
of the greatness of God’s love for man, which was demonstrated 
by the sending of His only Son, by the life, teaching, passion 
and death of Christ, by His resurrection and ascension, and by 
His promise to reward the just in the dwellings He is preparing 
for them. Finally, Jesus Christ demonstrated the goodness of 
God by establishing His Church under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost to aid all men of good will to reach their eternal happiness. 
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The Paschal Season brings vividly before the eyes of the faithful 
the treasures bequeathed to them by Christ. Among these treas- 
ures are Baptism and Penance (by which we rise from the death 
of sin and receive the supernatural life of the child of God), Con- 
firmation (in which the Holy Ghost was given to us and we were 
permanently dedicated as His temple), and the Holy Eucharist 
(in which Christ renews His passion and death, and becomes the 
spiritual nourishment of His followers). 

On the Sundays after Pentecost these truths and their implica- 
tions are repeatedly emphasized, until in the Mass of the last 
Sundays the coming of the Lord is heralded. ‘I am the salvation 
of the people . . . and I will be their Lord forever” (Ps. Ixxvii). ‘I 
will bring back your captivity from all places’ (Ps. Ixxxiv). In 
other words, Christ will lead His own to everlasting happiness; 
no one else can do this. This is the line of thought presented 
during the liturgical year. It pictures and prepares for Christ’s 
first and second coming, and presents all that is in and between 
and of the greatest importance for all. But it is doubtful whether 
many Catholics know and realize their faith as such an integral 
unit. However, the faithful should live by these truths, and they 
should become permanently fixed in their minds. A piecemeal 
treatment of some of these truths without further integration in 
short sermons will not produce this effect. 

Here we have a really important objective of pastoral care in 
which the home must codperate with the pulpit. At first, the in- 
dispensability of this close partnership may not seem obvious, but 
a short meditation will confirm our assertion. Living with the 
Church is the best safeguard against living with the world. This 
is truly fundamental. However, parishioners are not moved to 
cultivate the interior life by mere publicity and noise. In fact, 
cultivation of the interior life demands quiet work by the indi- 
viduals themselves, but means may be suggested and recommended 
that are truly helpful. 

Private retreats are undoubtedly the best in themselves; how- 
ever, at present the number of layfolk availing themselves of the 
opportunities offered is comparatively small, and for some time 
to come the opportunities may not be so much increased as to 
accommodate large numbers. This does not mean that consider- 
able progress in this matter has not been made in the past two 
decades. 

The next best and easily available way to support and increase 
the spirituality inaugurated by the parish mission is through 
spiritual reading. Something has already been done to promote 
such reading, but not even a beginning has been made to extend 
this practice to large numbers. Some have sponsored the sub- 
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stitution of radio talks for preaching and spiritual reading, but, 
although radio talks have their advantages, they are no substi- 
tute for reading. For example, the listening to radio talks claims 
all one’s attention, and no time is left for thinking and application 
if one does not wish to lose the thread of the discourse. About 
reading Cardinal Faulhaber writes: ‘‘Some read to pass their time 
and grow older; some read to increase their knowledge and grow 
wiser; again others read for their edification and grow better and 
better.’’ Such reading was done by Philip the Eunuch (Acts, 
viii. 28), by St. Paul who asked that his books be sent to his 
prison (II Tim., iv. 13), and by St. Augustine (Confessions, 3-4). 
Also by Lady Fullerton, as stated in her autobiography. Above 
the door of the library in the Capuchin monastery in Budapest, 
the inscription is found: ‘‘Here speak the mute and live the dead.” 
Those who lived centuries ago did not have the advantages of all 
the books that exist to-day. Spiritual books are becoming more 
numerous, although their printing is not very profitable for the 
publishers. There are at least two reasons for this. First, be- 
cause Catholics have not been much enlightened about the value 
of spiritual reading, and, secondly, because some reviewers treat 
spiritual books as abnormalities, do not stress their practical 
import, and do not seem to be interested in them themselves. 
Nevertheless, spiritual books are necessary, and their necessity 
increases as spirituality declines. Holy Scripture says: “‘He that 
rejecteth instruction (on how to live godly) despiseth his own 
soul” (Prov., xv. 32). To which St. James (i. 21) adds: ‘““With 
meekness receive the ingrafted word, which is able to save your 
souls.” 

Among all spiritual books the Bible holds the first place. ‘‘Be- 
cause we desire to renew everything in Christ, there is nothing 
more desirable than that our children acquire the habit of mak- 
ing the Gospels their book for frequent and even daily reading. 
From the Gospels we can learn, more than from any other book, 
how everything can and must be renewed in Christ’ (Pius X to 
Cardinal Cassetta). Hence, ‘“‘we must incessantly admonish the 
faithful to read daily, above all, the Holy Gospels and the Letters 
of the Apostles, and try to make them their own’”’ (Benedict XV, 
Encyclical on St. Jerome), In fact, not only the Gospels or the 
New Testament, but also many books of the Old, are fruitful for 
spiritual reading, because ‘‘all Scripture inspired by God is 
profitable to teach (read), to reprove, to correct, to instruct to 
justice, that the man of God may be perfect, furnished to every 
good work”’ (II Tim., iii. 16-17). 

To-day, what St. Paul wrote to Timothy (loc. cit.) can no longer 
be said about the majority of Catholics: ‘‘From thy infancy thou 
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hast known the Holy Scriptures.’’ No wonder there is no taste 
for them in adult life. The bulky but precious family Bible with 
records, formerly found in so many Christian homes, has found 
its way into libraries or perhaps into the furnace. 

At this point an incident that happened some years ago may be 
recalled to lend an illustration to our musings. At the close of a 
parish mission, a goodly number of neighboring priests had gath- 
ered for a farewell party. As soon as the missionary entered the 
room, one of the Fathers addressed him abruptly, saying: ‘“The 
Bible story you told some evenings ago in your sermon has not 
yet been printed. You cannot put that one over on us.” All 
present joined in the chorus of laughter. The missionary simply 
asked for a Bible in order to read it for the company. Unfortu- 
nately, the Bibles of the pastor and his assistants had been mis- 
placed and could not be found. The missionary said: “Well, 
look for it once more when you have a chance.”’ 

The story in question, used in a sermon on the effects of mortal 
sin, was briefly as follows. A young man asked his mother for 
the eleven hundred pieces of silver she had stored away. The 
mother answered: “I have consecrated and vowed this silver 
to the Lord.”” However, she gave him two hundred pieces to 
have them made into a god. The young man set a room in the 
house aside as a temple for the god, and engaged a Levite, who 
was looking for board and employment as a priest, to serve the 
idol. Years later men came to the house, and seeing the god of 
silver stole it and took the priest along. The owner, having dis- 
covered his loss, expostulated with the departed guests, but the 
robbers retorted: ‘‘Why dost thou cry?’ And he responded: 
“You have taken away my god and all, and you ask: ‘What 
aileth thee?’’’ It seems that none of the clergymen present had 
ever become acquainted with the story of the idol of Michas, 
although it covers two chapters. 

Returning to our subject, it is gratifying to see that at least 
bible history is again receiving more attention in the instruction 
of children. For cultivating a taste for religion and creating a 
more spiritual view of life, the Bible is undoubtedly better than 
the Catechism, but both together are the ideal combination. 

For adults the reading of the Scriptures should be supplemented 
by commentaries and other writings that bring Holy Writ into 
close connection with daily life. Other valuable writings are the 
“Imitation of Christ,” liturgical explanations, the Lives of the 
Saints, the history of the Church, and similar works. Some of 
our Catholic periodicals also make fine contributions to spir- 
ituality, but unfortunately not all. Scriptural readings with 
explanations for daily use of the laity might be a good means of 
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introducing and accustoming them to spiritual reading. Some 
books of this type were prepared by the present writer, but few of 
the critics seemed to grasp the idea and the objective behind 
them.’ In this connection, the numerous pamphlets, among 
them some excellent ones, should be recalled. 

Most of the pamphlets are short treatises complete in them- 
selves, and this is an advantage. Of course, it needs many of 
them to cover the large field of religion. However, to be of still 
greater benefit, pamphlets intended for spiritual reading should 
have many quotations and illustrations from Holy Scripture, and 
they should lead to the reading of a certain book or series of books 
that are of greater value than a pamphlet could possibly be. A 
mere bibliography or list of selected readings does not satisfy this 
need for others than students. It might be profitable to select an 
outstanding spiritual book, compose a pamphlet of excerpts 
and thoughts found therein, plainly state their source, and 
strongly advise the reading of the whole book. Such a pamphlet 
would serve a threefold purpose. It would inform the readers about 
a certain subject, would urge them to read more about it, and 
would promote sales; increased sale of worthwhile Catholic books 
would tend to lower their price. 

A byproduct of spiritual reading would be the elimination of 
some worldly and possibly dangerous reading, or at least the 
fortifying of the faithful against it. All pastors know how im- 
portant this is, because they realize that immoderate secular 
reading despiritualizes, and that they themselves would not long 
remain spiritual-minded, if they did not read and meditate upon 
spiritual books. Luckily the Church provides them with the 
Psalms, biblical lessons, and homilies in their obligatory Office. 
Every priest appreciates this, and considers the ‘‘Opus Dei’’ as 
one of his most important labors—surpassed, indeed, only by the 
Holy Sacrifice itself, for which the Office is the preparation, 
thanksgiving, and application to life. No wonder the priest de- 
plores the attitude of so many who are averse to spiritual read- 
ing. However, he must not purge his sermons from spirituality 
for fear that the flock might become overfed and cease to long 
after justice. Man’s natural longing for spiritual things might be 
diverted into dangerous channels. After all, sermons should 
inaugurate, increase, maintain, and nourish spiritual life, and this 
is not done by avoiding the topic of spirituality. 

What, then, are other good means to maintain the spirituality 
inaugurated or increased by the parish mission? The present 
writer does not presume that he knows them all, and will confine 


1 “Christ” (2 vols., St Anthony’s Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 
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himself to suggestions he has heard, and make some additions of 
his own. 

One pastor announced the distribution of a publication after 
the Mass, and called attention to a certain article that was very 
interesting and timely. There were not copies enough on hand 
to fill the demand created. Another spoke about a spiritual book 
he had read, brought it into connection with his sermon, and 
praised it highly. He announced that several copies had been 
placed in the library, but that those who could afford it should 
have their own copy and might leave orders with the librarian. 
The copies in the library were taken out immediately, and the 
orders left for copies made a wholesale price distribution pos- 
sible. Another priest made known that he had secured one hun- 
dred copies of an outstanding pamphlet, and described its con- 
tents briefly but attractively. After the second Mass following, 
all copies were gone. One might object that such practices could 
not be engaged in too frequently. This is doubtless true, but it is 
also true that they might recur possibly monthly, provided the 
recommended books are as described. 

The present time seems auspicious for the introduction of the 
Bible and its reading into the home. The revision of the New 
Testament received much publicity, and has aroused appetite 
for the book. Although it is desirable that the revised edition 
should enter every home, the former edition has lost none of its 
utility for spiritual reading. Moreover, it is well known how 
greatly the soldier’s prayerbooks containing the Epistles and 
Gospels and also the New Testaments were appreciated by the 
boys in the first World War. There is something psychological 
about this. In the Gospels Christ Himself speaks to the soul. 
His love and mercy are breathed forth from His words. There 
is no adequate substitute for this inspiration, and at the same 
time the magnificence and importance of Holy Scripture is real- 
ized. In addition, there is the fact that Bible reading is a sac- 
ramental enriched by indulgences. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, which is so actively 
engaged in bringing the Bible to families and the bible history to 
the children under instruction, deserves the support of pastors 
and flock alike. How many of us after fifty and more years still 
remember the pictures shown to us in the book or on charts por- 
traying Adam and Eve, the Jacob’s Ladder, Christ blessing the 
children, and others! They are simply unforgettable, and are 
good starting points to renew the interest of adults in Bible read- 
ing. Such interest might also be fostered by explaining the 
Catechism against a biblical background. Some are of the opinion 
that the stories will draw the attention away from the catechetical 
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the text 


learn the 
it interes 


subject, but this can be prevented by a prudent exposition and 
application. Most of the children do not like the Catechism, 
because the text alone contains very little that could be attractive 
to undeveloped minds. Of course, the explanation should make 


for children to learn the Catechism, just as they are required to 


arithmetic books have taken this into consideration, and it would 
be well to treat the Catechism in a similar manner by introducing 
Bible stories into the text. These stories are better liked by chil- 
dren than profane tales. 

Let this conclude our musing for this month. If it produces 
some good thoughts and leads to action, it was not written in 
vain. The writer will return in the near future to another means 
of promoting spirituality in the home. 















attractive, but that is another matter. It is necessary 


multiplication tables; but this necessity does not make 
ting, unless it is related to something that is. Modern 
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A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Back to Religion 


War is an appalling evil, yet not such as not to yield some good results. 
By far the most valuable consequence of this testing time, so far as 
England is concerned, is the rapidly growing realization, by all sorts of 
people, of the pressing need of putting a stop to the progressive seculari- 
zation of public and private life. ‘It can be truly said,’’ so we read in 
The Tablet of September 6 last, ‘‘that a great many educated people of 
the majority who go to no church, have moved about the contents of 
their minds in order to make a little room for religious belief.’”’ It is 
also being increasingly realized that there can be no genuine education 
of the young if religion is ignored, or is taught merely as ‘‘a subject’ — 
a survival of bygone days with no real bearing on the week-day interests 
and activities of men and women. The fairly general anxiety about re- 
ligious training proves how far we have drifted. It is plain that no ordi- 
nary exertion is required from the crew of a boat that has been carried 
away from its true course by tide and current. In like manner, though 
most thinking people see the harm done by secularism in the schools, 
the obstacles to be overcome in the attempt to reverse the process are 
neither few nor small. Some demand the teaching of what they call 
“Christian Ethics,’’ but without the dogmatic basis on which this ethical 
teaching rests, not unlike the mayor of a certain provincial town who 
declared that he stood ‘‘for definite religious teaching, but no dogma!” 

If a man wishes to be a Christian, he cannot stand aside from or re- 
main outside the society founded by Christ for the express purpose of 
upholding His teaching in its fullness through all the centuries. The 
notion that religion is a useful adjunct to the national life—whereas 
it is its basis—is slow in dying. To regard religion as a spring of useful 
civic virtues, independently of the fact whether its data are true or 
not, is no return to religion. If religion is to become once more a vital 
factor in public and private life, men must understand the nature and 
dignity of the human soul and the purpose of its creation. And the 
sequel is that, if the Christian conception of human destiny is the right 
one, religion can no more be kept out of public life than it can be di- 
vorced from private life. In this field, as in the battle-field, progress will 
be slow. The article concludes on a note of quiet optimism, in spite of 
obstacles, in spite of all indifference, and asks: “If the Christian Faith is 
an institution, what is the institution? If authoritative, where is the 
authority?” The answer is “the Church” and ‘in the See of Peter,”’ on 
which the Church is built. 
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Religion in Russia 

The above heading has often appeared in this Survey. Whilst we 
watch with keenest interest and tensest anxiety the heroic struggle of 
the Russian people in defense of their homeland, as Christians we are 
no less concerned about the future of religion in that vast country. 
Whatever may be the issue of the present titanic contest, it seems 
pretty certain, even now, that it will be a new Russia that will emerge 
from her ordeal by fire and blood. What we should like to know is 
whether the men in power have actually reversed their anti-religious 
policy, and how much of the proverbial faith and piety of the Russian 
people has survived the bloody persecution and repression of the last 
twenty years. A Russian writer supplies a certain amount of informa- 
tion on these points in an article in The Month (September—October, 
1941). In 1914 the Orthodox Church possessed 57,173 churches and 
25,593 chapels, with 112,629 priests and clerics; also 1025 monasteries 
of monks and nuns, with a personnel of 95,259 souls. It also owned 
landed property to the extent of 19,000,000 acres. At the time of the 
nationalization of the Church’s property, deposits in Russian banks 
amounted to over $3,000,000,000. All this was swept away overnight. 

The world has not yet forgotten the horrors that ensued. It is not 
for man to scrutinize closely or to explain the judgments of God, but 
may one not regard Russia’s present ordeal as the expiation of those 
crimes? According to the writer in The Month, it seems certain that 
the schemes of the militant atheists have not materialized. On the one 
hand, the course of the war has shown that love of the native soil and 
of one’s nation is as potent a factor with the Russian people as 
with any other race, and there can be no doubt that Hitler’s rise to 
power and openly avowed ambitions have vitally helped to bring about 
such a change of outlook. Stalin’s appeal to army and people is in- 
variably based on love of the native soil, and the latter’s amazing endur- 
ance is surely inspired not by devotion to Stalin but by the ordinary 
proletarian love of country. 

If we can believe Serge Bolshakoff, an ex-Communist, and former 
member of the Comintern, the Church by adapting itself to the new 
conditions has become the most important organized body in Russia 
after the Stalinist Party and the Red Army. What is certain is that 
Sunday observance was restored on June 26, 1940, and quite recently 
the London Times announced that the two leading anti-religious news- 
papers, Bezbojnik and Antireligiosnik, have been suppressed, whilst the 
Union of Militant Atheists is said to have been liquidated. These are 
happy omens, though it would be unwise to build excessive hopes on 
them. 

The second point is this: to what extent have faith and religious prac- 
tice survived among the people? As recently as June, 1940, an article 
in Bezbojnik admitted that the majority of the Russian people must 
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continue to be classed as “‘believing’”’ in varying degrees. In its issue 
of August 22, 1941, the Soviet War News, published in London, gave 
statistics which at first sight seem most satisfactory; but as they are 
subsequent to the annexations of largely Catholic territories and pos- 
sibly are partly propaganda, one cannot go by them. On the other hand, 
in Moscow itself thousands flocked to the Orthodox cathedral on the 
day of the Nazi attack. It is not out of place here to draw attention 
to the fact that for a number of years, throughout the world, prayers 
have been offered for Russia at the end of every Mass. It is incon- 
ceivable that so much prayer, and the blood of so many martyrs, should 
not bear fruit in due time. 


The Chanted Office 


The July issue of the Downside Review has a scholarly paper on St. 
Benedict and the Chanted Office. Though primarily concerned with 
what constitutes the supreme function of the Monastic Order, the article 
supplies much information that must appeal to a wider circle. It is 
certain that St. Benedict did not, and could not, foresee future develop- 
ments in the solemnity of the liturgical offices, nor did he cherish any 
ambitious plans in this respect. But the Opus Dei as ordered by him 
was not restricted to a simple recitation but included modulated singing. 
This is proved by the affirmative answer which must be given to the 
query whether there was modulated singing in church before, and con- 
temporaneously with, St. Benedict. 

Our first information about singing in church comes from the East. 
The sixth-century historian Socrates ascribes its introduction to St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, as the result of a vision, whilst Theodoret tells 
us that the Martyrs, Flavian and Diodorus (a.p. 107), introduced al- 
ternation by two choirs in the singing of psalms. Eusebius speaks 
of two choirs, one of men and one of women, each with its own pre- 
centor, and Etheria, in her Peregrinatio, bears witness to much singing 
at Jerusalem. 

As for the West, we have the famous passage in the Confessions (lib. 
IX, 7), in which St. Augustine describes, in memorable words, the im- 
pression made on his mind by the singing of psalms as recently estab- 
lished by St. Ambrose: ‘‘Quantum flevi in hymnis et canticis tuis, suave 
sonantis Ecclesie tue vocibus commotus acriter!’’ There are many 
references to singing in the works of the great Bishop of Milan. Ca- 
sarius of Arles and Cassian also speak of a modulated chant. The 
former died in 541, and the Rule of St. Benedict was probably written 
about the same time. St. Benedict introduced hyms into the Office, 
that is, metrical compositions. The hymns of the “Little Hours’ are 
styled “hymns,” whilst those of the other Offices are called “‘Ambro- 
sianus,” no doubt because they were written by the Bishop of Milan, or 
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composed in his “manner,” or because they were sung at Milan. But 
if you have hymns at all, it stands to reason that they are meant to be 
sung. “Si laudes Deum,” says Augustine, ‘‘et non cantas, non dicis 
hymnum” (Jn Ps. cxxxiv). 

Thus, the majestic Patriarch of Western Monasticism deliberately 
introduced into the Opus Dei the joyous chant of hymns, and in so doing 
he put himself in line with a custom which was fairly general in Italy and 
which certainly obtained in the Ecclesia Romana, to whose practice he 
refers more than once (sicut psallit Ecclesia Romana). 


Approach to Catholic Action 


Under this title a writer in the Clergy Review for December, 1941, 
whilst protesting that he is moved by no spirit of carping criticism, is 
not afraid to give utterance to some misgivings in regard to Catholic 
Action which must arise in many minds, but which we are reluctant to 
ventilate. To begin with, the impression has been created, and it is 
widespread, that “the ordinary, humble, work-a-day Catholic man or 
woman is not wanted in Catholic Action, that it is reserved for the more 
educated classes.”” This unhappy notion is surely the fruit of the undue 
stress laid on the purely intellectual or literary activities connected with 
Catholic Action. 

Catholic Action is by definition an apostolate, if it is anything at all. 
The true inspiration of all apostolic activity is a desire for the salvation 
of souls. Hence, the aim of Catholic Action is identical with that of the 
Church and her hierarchy, viz., the spread of the Kingdom of God. In 
pursuance of this end Catholic Action should promote, in the first in- 
stance, the fulfillment of the ordinary duties of the Christian life, es- 
pecially within one’s own parish, where members should be the willing 
auxiliaries of the local clergy: ‘“‘Within the limits of the powers and state 
of the laity, they lend themselves to the priest to be used by him in his 
own proper work. This work is, in the main, personal contact with 
souls.”’ 

In his well-known book, ‘“The Soul of the Apostolate,” Abbot Chau- 
tard relates that Pius X one day told the Cardinals of his entourage 
that the greatest need at this time was to have in each parish a group of 
laymen, virtuous, enlightened, determined, and truly apostolic. Such 
men, and women too, can be found in every social stratum, and they 
must be found and made use of, if Catholic Action is not to remain little 
more than a mildly intellectual debating society. There has been far 
too much stressing of the literary side of Catholic Action, viz., writing, 
speaking, debating. Layfolk who can do these things are a valuable 
asset to the Church, but their contribution is not the only one the 
laity is able to make. On the contrary, ‘‘every layman who lives and 
loves his Faith has within himself a picture of that Faith, and it requires 
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but little training to put that picture into such definite shape that it 
can be passed on to others.’’ Fear lest layfolk should make mistakes 
is no reason for dampening their zeal from the outset. Ordination is no 
guarantee that the clergy will be immune from all error. We are for- 
ever appealing to the laity for financial support, for ourselves and for 
parochial and diocesan undertakings. It is surely not the intention of 
Christ and the Church that the laity should be given their head only 
when it is a question of putting their hands in their pockets! 

Organization is necessary, but it should be elastic, and of course the 
priest must be its soul and inspiration since it is the very aim of Catholic 
Action to coéperate with him in the fulfillment of his sacred mission. 
Catholic Action will be effective in the measure in which it realizes Our 
Lord’s injunction to all His followers, namely, that they should be “‘the 
light of the world” and ‘“‘the salt of the earth.’’ Catholics, even the 
humblest among them, will be the light of the world, or at least of their 
corner of the world, if, knowing their Faith, they spread it around them. 
They will be the salt of the earth by just being good practical Catholics. 
The most potent of all apostolic activities is precisely the silent inspira- 
tion of a virtuous life. 








Answers to Questions 


Family Communions and Lock-Step Piety 


Question: With interest I have been following your articles on 
Catholic Action, and particularly your last article on “Lock-Step 
Piety,’’ which I consider very appropriate. What could you devise 
in the following matter? Last Sunday was the second Sunday of the 
Month, and all the Holy Name men of the parish had to assemble in 
the hall, march in procession to the Cathedral, and be seated in reserved 
seats at the 8 o’clock Mass in order to gain the various indulgences of 
the National Holy Name Society. Last Sunday was also in the Uni- 
versal Church the Feast of the Holy Family. Liturgists of good repute 
recommend the family Communion on this Sunday, and being interested 
in Liturgical action I arranged that the children of the grammar and 
high schools attend the 9 o’clock Mass with their fathers and mothers, 
sitting with them in the pews and receiving Holy Communion with 
them as a family group. Many of the Holy Name men objected, and 
many of the boys in the high school objected, in both cases for the 
same reason that they had to go to the 8 o’clock Mass. I wonder 
sometimes if this is not regimentation, and what a poor pastor in the 
firing line must resort to as a remedy. Would it be possible to “kick 


this problem around” a bit in your REVIEW. 
MONSIGNOR. 


Answer: You have touched the very quick of the problem, 
dear Monsignor. We are still clinging to methods which were 
useful to promoting the devout life in a relative sense, in an era 
when the devout life in an absolute sense is here, at least officially. 
The recent Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
on Daily Mass and Daily Communion is a reminder that Catholic 
societies aiming merely at monthly Communion, and that in a 
body, are about two generations behind the time. This is why 
these societies do not appeal to spiritually up-to-date persons. I 
should think that the indulgences which you refer to, while sup- 
posing as a minimum Confession and Communion, ought to be 
also conditioned by attendance at a monthly meeting in the 
church for prayers, sermon and Benediction. Unless we put 
worthy objectives in the setting of present-day piety, we shall 
witness such objectives passing into history. 

It is most laudable for families, as families, to try to go to Mass 
and Communion at least on one day a year, and in any case on the 
Feast of the Holy Family. This is not regimentation or lock- 
step piety. But the Holy See says that for groups to go in mili- 
tary formation to Communion, or with Communion insignia, is 
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regimentation and a thing to be discountenanced. Dr. Coakley, 
who has done a lot of thinking and of acting along parochial lines, 
has just told us in print that a census made in his important Pitts- 
burgh parish goes to prove that family piety alone keeps alive the 
faith in the generality of cases. If this is true, many an American 
priest had better begin examining his pastoral conscience. Un- 
wittingly, priests have been pulling down the family, instead of 
building it up. Checking up on the children’s Mass attendance 
on Monday morning is almost the same as checking up on the 
Saturday night bath. The faith will not be saved by letting the 
parents go and laboring with the children, but by bringing both 
parents and children up to Christian standards. And in the 
words of the Instruction above referred to, these standards con- 
sist in frequent attendance at Mass and Communion and living 
according to the requirements of the Catholic faith and morals 
even in the lesser matters. 


Did the Pope Say No More in His Allocution to the Rota? 


Question: Under “Roman Documents” in the February issue (p. 478), 
one paragraph of the Holy Father’s Allocution to the Rota is summarized 
thus: “Declarations of nullity, it is clear, are not favored by the 
Church. Hence, the ecclesiastical judge should seek to convalidate 
rather than to declare null marriages from which the parties seek to be 
freed. But if validation is impossible, because the impediment is one 
from which the Church cannot or does not dispense, the sentence of null- 
ity must be granted to one who justly and lawfully seeks it.” 

My understanding of this whole matter is that the Church tries to 
validate marriages before she proceeds to a trial of nullity, if they can be 
validated. However, is not the unwillingness of the parties to have 
them validated as much an obstacle to validation as an impediment that 
cannot or is not dispensed from? 

CANONICUS. 


Answer: Our correspondent’s impression is correct. Either 
the translator or the printer left out a very important sentence 
(after ‘‘if validation is impossible’), to wit: “‘. . . or because the 
parties refuse to give or to renew their consent.”” When the Church 
can validate a marriage, she asks the parties to enter into the 
marriage that has been null and void by either giving their con- 
sent or giving it anew. But if they or one of them do not do this, 
she proceeds to the trial. And if the nullity is established beyond 
reasonable doubt and the favorable decision is not reversed on 
free or automatic appeal, the parties remain free to marry. 


How Must the Banns of Matrimony Be Published? 


Question: Canon 1022 reads: ‘‘Publice a parocho denuntietur inter 
quosnam matrimonium contrahendum.” Must this announcement be 
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oral, in order to be classified as “‘public,’’ or would a printed announce- 
ment suffice? I refer to the custom prevailing in many churches of 
making the Sunday announcements by means of a mimeographed 
bulletin—a custom introduced, at least in some instances, at the direc- 
tion of the Ordinary. 

Since Canon 1025 allows the Ordinary to substitute another form of 
publishing the banns (namely, posting the names of the contracting 
parties at the door of the parish church and leaving them there for at 
least eight days), may he not by the same token permit the announce- 
ment by means of a printed weekly bulletin? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: There seems to be no doubt that the pastor may use 
a bulletin announcement, instead of a pulpit announcement, for 
the printed announcement is a better fulfillment of the law than 
the oral announcement. Even the optional means of publicity 
explicitly permitted by the law gives less publicity in many cases 
than the oral announcement. When the substance of the purpose 
of the law is attained, the law is equivalently fulfilled, although 
not formally fulfilled; but seldom must the law be formally ful- 
filled. 


Official Birthplace of Infant Born in Hospital Outside 
Parents’ Place of Domicile 


Question: This is a small town and has no hospital. Most of the 
women go to the neighboring town for childbirth. Now, one hospital 
is in a city of our own State; another is across the border in a Canadian 
city. When the pastor of these people baptizes their children in the 
parish church, must he inquire where the children were actually born, 
and must he put it down in the Baptismal Register? Or is it the 
domicile of the parents that creates the ‘“‘place of birth’’ of the child, 
even though the mother had to go outside the town limits for child- 
birth? It is embarassing later on in life for these children to have 
always to explain that they live in this town but were born elsewhere— 
especially if it was in a foreign country, no matter how near it may be 
to their home. Does Canon Law say anything about this case? Does 
the civil law say anything? I would appreciate an answer in your 
excellent REVIEW. 

Younc PAsTor. 


Answer: The Code declares very absolutely that a person’s 
place of origin is determined by the domicile or quasi-domicile of 
his parents; and both of these failing, by his place of birth (Canon 
90). The pastor of the actual place of birth should note in his 
record the residence of the parents, and send a copy of that record 
to the proper pastor for entry into his records. The letter should 
give the baptismal record, and ordinarily mention only the legal 
place of birth (Canons 777 and 778). 
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Our civil laws recognize at least in part this principle of legal 
birthplace, for otherwise a person born of American parents on 
foreign soil would not be considered a natural-born citizen. 


Are Additional Prayers after Low Mass Forbidden? 


Question: Do you know of any legislation which forbids the adding 
of prayers at the end of Low Mass to those already prescribed by Pope 
Leo XIII? Many bishops are now adding all kinds of prayers to the 
usual ones. Is this practice forbidden by some Roman legislation? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: We know of no legislation that forbids this practice. 
Decree 3682 of the Sacred Congregation of Rites does state that 
the prescribed prayers are to be recited immediately after the 
Last Gospel, so that no other devotion, no matter how short, 
may intervene between the prayers and the Last Gospel. Augus- 
tine makes this pertinent remark: ‘If the local Ordinary pre- 
scribes other prayers besides the usual prayers after Mass, they 
must be recited, provided they are approved, even though in the 
vernacular. Whether these prayers should be said in every 
church, on every day, or at every Mass, should be clearly indi- 
cated in the order issued by the Ordinary” (“Liturgical Law,” 
p. 264). 


Proper Mass for Funerals.—‘‘Nesqually’’ Pioneering Again 


Questions: (1) Is Low Mass with hymns sung by the choir in English 
proper for funerals? (2) Our Ordo says that a black antependium 
(pallio) may not be used at Masses for the dead, even funeral Masses. 
What about Decree 3562 of the S.R.C.? Likewise, a violet canopy 
(conopeum) is prescribed in those Masses. Must it be used for funeral 
Masses as well as for other Masses for the dead? 

LITURGICUS. 


Answers: (1) A Low Mass can hardly be said to be the proper 
Mass for funerals. ‘In Ecclesia in qua agitur exsequiale funus 
alicujus Defuncti, etiam absente rationabilem ob causam vel 
jam sepulto cadavere, permittitur unica Missa cantata, vel etiam, 
pro pauperibus, lecta pro die obitus’’ (Additiones et Variationes in 
Rubricis Missalis, tit. III, n. 4). Hence, as a rule, the funeral 
Mass should be a Missa cantata, that is, a solemn or at least simply 
sung Mass. Since anything sung in the vernacular is forbidden 
at a Missa cantata, the question narrows itself to singing in the 
vernacular at a Low Mass. The Decrees state that, if this be the 
custom of the place or if the Ordinary give his permission, ap- 
propriate hymns or prayers may be sung in the vernacular at a 
Low Mass (Decreta Authentica, nn. 3880, 3496, ad 1). 
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(2) Many handbooks dealing with the rubrics follow Decree 
3201, and state quite categorically that, if the Blessed Sacrament 
is reserved at an altar, such altar cannot be draped in a black 
antependium; a violet antependium is to be used. Decree 3562, 
which is frequently overlooked, gives a practical application for 
most of the churches in this country. In 1882 the Bishop of 
Nesqually (now Seattle, and we find Nesqually pioneering again) 
in his petition to the Congregation of Rites said that in most of 
the churches of his diocese the Blessed Sacrament was reserved 
only on the main altar or on the only altar of the church. He 
asked whether the prohibition of the black antependium applied 
to altars of this kind. The Congregation replied that at least 
the veil for the tabernacle (conopxzum) should be of violet color. 
Therefore, if the altar where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved 
be the main altar or the only altar in the church, it may be draped 
in a black antependium; but the veil for the tabernacle can 
never be black (De Carpo-Moretti; Collins). 


Are Embroidered Palls Permissible? 


Question: May the pall be embroidered in colors of the different 
seasons and feasts as the vestments are? 
CuRIOSUS. 


Answer: Decree 3832 of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
states that the upper surface of the pall may be of silk, or of cloth 
of gold or silver, and ornamented with embroidery, provided that 
the under surface of the pall be of linen, and that the upper sur- 
face be not of black color nor contain symbols of death. Hence, 
the various colors may be used in embroidering the upper part of 
the pall, with the exception of black. However, we are inclined 
to agree with Father Collins when he says (in his ‘““The Church 
Edifice and Its Appointments’’) that the less ornate the pall is, the 
better. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 
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Homiletic Part 
Homilies on the Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Good Friday Night 
Triumph of Love over Hatred 


“Many waters cannot quench charity, neither can the floods drown it: 
if a man should give all the substance of his house for love, he shall despise 
it as nothing’’ (Cant., viii. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Hate was powerless to destroy the work of Christ. 
(2) Man wearies of hatred and destruction. Nihilism as unnatural to 
us as atheism. Hate is harder on the hater than the hated. 
(3) The blessings of love, which is the motive of Christian obedience. 
The fruitfulness of Christian charity. 
(4) The deathless appeal of Christ to the free souls of men. 


The Body of Christ has been laid to rest. The multitude of His ene- 
mies have now dispersed to their homes. His friends and admirers are 
for the most part hiding in terror of their lives. Night has fallen and 
softened the harsh contours of the Cross on which Jesus died. Stillness 
reigns on Mount Calvary. The scene is bare—like a freshly tilled garden 
in springtime when the seeds are germinating underground. Lately the 
wintry hatreds of evil men have raged across this blessed site, bringing 
death; but now there is calm and the quiet thrust of life. “Unless the 
grain of wheat falling to the ground die, itself remaineth alone. But 
if it die, itself bringeth forth much fruit” (John, xii. 24). A new and 
blessed era is stirring into life—the reign of Christ through the ages in 
the souls of His followers. “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all things to Myself” (John, xii. 32). 


Victories of Hate Are Hollow 


How hollow and short-lived are the victories of hate! The Jewish 
ruling caste had only their frenzied hatred to oppose to Christ; and 
though hatred took its usual toll of death and destruction, it was power- 
less to end the nascent Christian movement. Christ’s enemies could 
not consolidate their victory nor propose a substitute for Him whom 
they had slain. Hate can destroy but cannot build; and civilized men 
weary of destroying as of hating, as shown by the rapturous rejoicing 
over the armistice in the last World War. After all, we are formed to the 
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likeness of God, as the penny Catechism reminds us; and God is love, 
not hate; He is creative, not destructive. 

Several years ago many of us were depressed at reading ‘‘The Revolu- 
tion of Nihilism,’’ whose author was a former confidante of the Nazi 
chieftains and exposed therein the wholly negative character of their 
“new order’—their insensate desire merely to have done with the 
Christian values which Europe had so long honored. But wasn’t our 
alarm excessive? Wasn’t the very nihilism of their designs our re- 
assurance? If we had undertaken to hang ‘‘the Indian sign’”’ on their 
movement, could we have found a better one than nihilism? May a 
movement at such variance with the deeper promptings of the race 
ever hope to succeed? 

It is hard to imagine just what a purely destructive or nihilistic suc- 
cess would be like; but the English historian, Lord Macaulay, attempted 
it. He pictured London destroyed. For an Englishman, surely, that 
should be nihilism triumphant. But even so, he could not altogether 
avoid the constructive touch; for there is an artist astride a remnant of 
London Bridge sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s; and in the remote 
background, as you may remember, since the Whig journalist was re- 
viewing a history of the Popes, there stands something massive and en- 
during, having survived the triumph of negation. In other words, when 
one of the great masters of language strove to describe the triumph of 
nihilism and the utter destruction of Europe, he found it easy enough 
to picture the collapse of stone and steel and material things, but was 
finally baffled by two vital and creative forces in our Western life—the 
soul of the artist and the heart of Christendom. Though under special 
stress men may hate and wreak their hatred by destroying, the deeper 
instincts of the race are rather positive and constructive. Nihilism is as 
unnatural to us as atheism. 


Futility of Hatred 


Hatred is a poor foundation on which to attempt a new order—hatred 
of race for race, hatred of the Jew, hatred of the Christian traditions and 
inheritance of Europe, hatred of Christ and His Church. Some of the 
Roman emperors tried to revive their failing fortunes by inflaming the 
populace with hatred of the Christians; and if such hatred only poisoned 
an aging empire, it is at least doubtful nourishment for one in infancy. 

Hating is harder on the hater than the hated. The world may hate 
the Saint and be thoroughly miserable, while the Saint goes blithely on his 
way, making a honeymoon of privation and merrily singing a canticle to 
the sun. The surf rages, fumes, and shatters itself against the shore, but 
the shore is quite unmoved withal. Emotions like fear, grief, and hatred 
are burdensome to the soul, and we are inclined to shed our burdens. 
A man is much more likely to persevere and grow in righteousness if he 
is serving God from love instead of fear. For love is a pleasant state of 
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soul. It is misleading to say that love is blind, but entirely accurate to 
say that some lovers are blind; for love is such a blissful sentiment that 
men will blind themselves to cherishit. Ifthe right eye offend one’s love, 
one may well pluck it out. Mothers are forever doing so. 

Hate is a barren force. Take down your general history and scan the 
accomplishments of hate; and what have you but wars and desolation, 
wrecked cities and ruined lives, and the cup of hemlock thrust to the lips 
of nobility and wisdom? Then survey the contributions that love has 
made. Your favorite symphony and painting, that great poem which 
is woven into the texture of your soul, that masterly volume of phi- 
losophy or history which has been a lumen gloriz to your mind—love 
gave them to you: the love of the artist for his vision, the love of the 
scholar for truth. Love built the warm hearthside and tender refuge 
of your home. Love begot the little children whose guileless faces en- 
chant you along the street—a surf of innocence in which to cool the 
sultry humors of the soul. Love brings the fond handclasp or cheering 
letter of a friend. Love fondles the helpless limbs of infancy and pillows 
the weary limbs of age; decks the Yule tree and delights to send the 
festive gift. Could we but free ourselves of the mesh of circumstance and 
incident and take a master view of this terrestrial scene, we should see 
all life and history as charged with the mighty energies of man’s love. It 
has been said that it is better to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all. No such lyric tribute has ever been lavished on hate. 


Christ’s Doctrine of Love 


During His Passion, Jesus was asked by Pilate whether He was in fact 
a king, and the Saviour answered that He was. The Governor may 
have smiled at the “royal pretensions’’ of the lowly Nazarene. But the 
smile would have done small credit to Pilate’s perspicacity, for a king- 
dom was truly in the making, of which this world will never hear the 
end. Yes, a kingdom without armaments, frontiers, racial claims, or 
national prescriptions; a kingdom of the spirit founded solely on love. 
“If a man love Me, he will keep My words”’ (John, xiv. 23). ‘In Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but 
faith that worketh by charity” (Gal., v. 6). “By this shall all men 
know that you are My disciples, if you have love one for another” 
(John, xiii. 35). At this a cynic might have heckled Jesus: ‘‘What, no 
secret police or internment camps? No deceitful promises or mislead- 
ing of your subjects? No incitement of racial hatreds? No violence? 
You cannot found a kingdom on love.”’ Yet, the “starry-eyed” formula 
has worked. The kingdom of Christ endures to this day. With no 
earthly surveillance or sanctions impelling them, millions do observe 
His laws, and many are forever yielding up their lives to avoid infringing 
them. 

Let history show a patriotism to equal the intenseness of Christian 
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piety, or philanthropy as ardent and resourceful as Christian charity. 
It has bestrewn the earth with its shrines of worship, its seats of learning 
and agencies of light and culture, its hospitals, its asylums of succor to 


has leavened the sodden mass of human suffering with the eagerness of 
its commiseration. The barbarian sat at its feet and exchanged his 
savage license for the Evangelic law; and hands that once laid waste 
the ancient culture reared in a later age the Gothic cathedrals. It 
struck his shackles from the slave and enveloped womankind in the 
aura of Christian chivalry. Patriotism has had its scores of heroes, but 


only the canonized Saints—as bright as a star when only one is shining 
in the sky; but the Christian firmament swims with innumerable 
constellations that elude our blear attention—the quiet, unnoticed 
holiness of daily Christian life. There is not in the world a nook or 
cranny so removed that Christian charity has not sought it out and 
brightened it. Were we less drugged with headlines and sensations and 
more appreciative of that which is familiar, we should see our society 
as a vast comb or hive, clustered round with busy Christian hearts that 
feed its famished cells with the sweetness of their charity. 


Napoleon is said to have regarded Christ as the greatest leader of all 
time because of His undying hold upon the loyalties of men. The genius 
of Austerlitz was not one to overlook the great names in the annals of 
war and statecraft; but once such leaders departed this earthly life, their 
influence perished and their work was soon undone. Christ died in dis- 
grace, abandoned by His closest followers; yet now, after the long 
lapse of centuries, millions live at His command, and myriads would 
deem it a privilege to die for Him. 

One wonders whether Napoleon was concerned to analyze the unique 
nature of Christ’s leadership which compelled his admiration. It makes 


law is charity; its sanction is the pierced Heart and bruised members of 
the Leader. Are we not unduly terrorized by the might and menace 
of the nihilists, with their hymns of hate, their bombing fleets, and lying 
propaganda? They are monstrously efficient, it is true, at spreading 
devastation and confusion. But can the spirits of men be endlessly 


mused? Over nineteen hundred years ago Love was lifted bleeding on a 
cross, and lo! a kingdom sprang up around it; and that kingdom has 


ling, the orphaned, the derelict, the aged and the poor. It 


charity has had its thousands. The sacred biographer regards 


Christ’s Peerless Leadership 


to fear. It suppresses no truth. It does not trade upon the 
It will have no service but what is intelligent and free. Its 


eir imaginations permanently seduced, their wits forever be- 





to this day. Can lies, terror, and hatred ever achieve as 
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Easter Sunday 


The Victory over Death 
“He has risen’”’ (Mark, xvi. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Truth of Resurrection shown by empty tomb. 

(2) Apostles could not have stolen the body; and if Christ's enemies had 
possession of it, they could easily have stopped the preaching that 
He was risen. 

(3) Resurrection ended the mocking silence of the grave. ‘‘One returns 
to tell us of the road.” 

(4) The Risen Christ a pledge of blessed immortality. Life here but a 
prelude. What chiefly matters is how we shall fare hereafter. 

(5) Our Easter joy a foretaste of heaven. 


In a murder trial the State’s attorney must establish a victim, which 
means a corpse or what is popularly though erroneously known as the 
“corpus delicti.” It may help us to appreciate the truth of the Resur- 
rection if we imagine that a change of government took place in Jerusa- 
lem a year or so after the death of Jesus, and that fulfilling a campaign 
pledge the newly elected officials proceed to bring the murderers of Christ 
to justice. The State’s attorney is ordered to prepare the case for trial. 
But at once he advises the government that its case is not court-worthy, 
since there is no concrete evidence of a victim. A corpse is not to be 
found. 


Testimony of the Empty Tomb 


A corpse there certainly had been. Jesus unquestionably died. The 
soldiers broke the bones of the two thieves crucified along with Him to 
hasten their deaths, but refrained in Jesus’ case when they saw He was 
already dead. Pilate demanded confirmation of the fact from the 
centurion before he would hand the body over to Joseph of Arimathea 
for reverent burial. The chief priests bore witness to His death and 
burial when they got from Pilate a guard for the tomb, lest the corpse be 
spirited away and it be said by His followers that He had risen from the 
grave. As one outstanding scholar puts it: “No fact could have behind 
it a more solid weight of documentary evidence than the burial of 
Jesus” (Grandmaison). 

What, then, happened to the body, for the tomb stands empty? If 
it was removed, it must have been either by His friends or by His ene- 
mies. The notion that His disciples might have been capable of such an 
intrepid stroke is ridiculous. They had been thoroughly crushed by the 
events of His Passion. Throughout His trial they made no effort to 
intercede for Him but weakly abandoned Him to His fate. No one 
was more astonished than they on Sunday morning to hear that the tomb 
wasempty. Even if they had possessed the heart for a desperate attempt 
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to rifle the tomb, there was the sentry to stop them. The business of re- 
moving the stone from in front of the tomb and hauling away the body 
would have involved several persons and some commotion, and there- 
fore was not likely to go unchallenged by even a drowsy sentry. Be- 
sides, the strongest cordon around the tomb of Christ was the ven- 
omous vigilance of the Jewish ruling caste. They had utterly befouled 
their souls to be rid of Christ, and were in no mood to have their dirty 
work undone. They said as much to Pilate when they asked him to post 
a guard. They remembered the Nazarene saying that, if they put Him 
to death, He would rise again in three days, and for such time at least 
their rankling suspicions of a fraudulent attempt by His disciples to 
redeem this promise formed an impenetrable barrier around the tomb. 

The supposition that Christ’s enemies might have removed the body 
could be entertained with some plausibility, were it not for several facts 
to the contrary. They were frantic when the guards announced on 
Sunday morning that the tomb was empty. At once they bribed the 
soldiers to circulate the story that while they slept the friends of Jesus 
came and took His body away. If the Governor should hear of their 
“dereliction,”’ the chief priests promised to intercede for them. But the 
overwhelming fact against such a supposition was the helpless rage of 
Christ’s enemies some months later when the populace were again in a 
ferment, even greater than when Jesus was present, and His disciples 
were making converts by the thousands. The feckless Galileans had 
undergone a marvellous transformation, their boldness, courage and 
assurance now knowing no bounds; and the sovereign theme of all their 
preaching was that “this Jesus hath God raised again, whereof all we are 
witnesses” (Acts). They pointed triumphantly to the empty tomb, 
and on it reared the edifice of the new religion. As Paul was to say later 
on: “If Christ be not risen . . . your faith is vain’’ (I Cor., xv. 17). 


The Preaching of the Apostles 


If the preaching of Jesus had been insufferable to the chief priests and 
Pharisees, that of His disciples was far more so, for they were making a 
hundred converts to His one. Even many of the priestly caste were em- 
bracing the new Faith in the Risen Jesus. Now, there was one way 
the new religion could have been stopped dead in its tracks. Since all 
its preaching began with the proclamation that Jesus had been raised 
from the dead, the Jewish rulers had only to produce the corpse of 
Jesus to give it the lie, and then leave the multitude to do the rest. 
There would have been no more Christian preaching in Jerusalem. Al- 
lowing for the moment that the enemies of Jesus might have removed 
the body for safer keeping, since they alone could have done so, they 
would have held at this maddening juncture an ace to trump the hand of 
the Apostles. Why, then, didn’t they stop the preaching, furiously as 
they wanted to, and make the hateful Galileans eat their words? Why 
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didn’t they play their ace and sweep the board? Obviously because 
they did not have it to play. There was no corpse of Jesus to exhibit, for 
He had truly risen, as was being said. This accounts for the helpless 
rage of Christ’s enemies in face of the Apostolic triumphs. 


The Cause of Our Easter Joy 


And this accounts for our great joy this morning. Death had ever 
been a torment to mankind. The human spirit with its unbidden desire 
to live on was being forever mocked by its seeming finality. Phi- 
losphers discoursed of the immortality of man while graves opened and 
shut their jaws as if in cynical laughter. The poet poured out his mor- 
tification at the taciturnity of the tomb. 


Strange, is it not, that of the myriads who 
Before us passed the door of darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 


Then on a certain morning death broke its long silence and the grave 
yielded up its prey, and one “who before us passed the door of darkness 
through” returned “‘to tell us of the road.’”’ Not only had He triumphed 
over death Himself and won through to a glorious life beyond the grave, 
but He brought us the promise of a share in His victory. Would we but 
believe in Him and live according to His precepts, supported always by 
His grace, we too, together with our mortal flesh, could rend the jaws 
of death and win eternal life. ‘‘Death is swallowed up in victory. O 
death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting?” (cfr. I 
Cor., xv. 54-55). 

Since, then, it is only beyond the grave that the human spirit comes 
into its own (which is for us the great corollary of the Easter miracle), 
this earthly life at last is seen for what it really is—a prologue or over- 
ture. The prologue to a play or overture to an opera is but a curtain- 
raiser to the event of the evening; it sets the tone or mood for the main 
performance. Opera-goers arriving late miss the overture without any 
great qualms. The orchestra is but warming up. The themes briefly 
announced in the overture are to be fully developed in their appropriate 
setting throughout the operaitself. Small matter if the overture should 
happen to be fumbled as long as the opera itself is well done. A strong 
overture will not redeem a weak opera, nor weak overture consign a good 
opera to oblivion. 


Earthly and Eternal Life 
So in a measure with our earthly life: it is the overture to our life 


hereafter. In point of duration it does not bear mention with eternity. 
It is a warming-up period for the spirit. Its themes, whether of righteous- 
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ness or evil, are to be fully developed in their appropriate setting here- 
after. In hell the damned are consummately wicked, and in heaven 
the just are consummately good. Even the transports of the Saints while 
in the flesh are but slight indications of the rapturous love of God that 
will occupy their souls in heaven. All is not lost if one has somewhat 
fumbled the earthly overture as long as at its close one’s soul is attuned 
for heaven. 

Here vice flaunts itself and virtue goes unrewarded; wicked men 
prosper and the innocent are much imposed upon. This should not make 
us disconsolate, however, since ‘“‘we have not here a lasting city, but 
seek one that is to come”’ (Heb., xiii. 14). ‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God 
hath prepared for them that love Him”’ (Is., Ixiv. 4). ‘‘Sown in cor- 
ruption, (we) shall rise in incorruption; sown in dishonor, (we) shall rise 
in glory; sown in weakness, (we) shall rise in power” (I Cor. , xv. 42 
sq.). “And God shall wipe away all tears from (our) eyes; and death 
shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any 
more’ (Apoc., xxi. 4). 


Christ’s Victory 


The crucifixion of Christ would have been an insupportable tragedy 
except for this happy ending. With Him were slain all goodness and 
wisdom, and all the dignity of human life was entombed along with Him. 
All that is fine and noble in our nature gave up the ghost on Calvary. 
The death of Christ was a victory for that low cunning and ferocious 
self-seeking which forever imperil the welfare of human society. In 
this instance, fortunately, the victory was short-lived. The spirit of 
man, with its intimations of immortality and unquenchable yearnings 
for a better life, stood desolate at the tomb of Christ, forlornly gazing at 
the stone which enclosed it—when lo! the stone was hurled back, the 
tomb stood empty, and shining heralds proclaimed: ‘‘He is risen. He is 
not here.’’ At once the drab stretches of this earthly life with all its 
sorrows and vexations became radiant with a fresh and lofty meaning. 
One had returned at long last to tell us of the road and guide us safely to 
the Promised Land. 


Low Sunday 
Faith and Civilization 
“This ts the victory that overcomes the world, our faith’ (I John, v. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ insisted on strong faith. 
(2) Mental climate of to-day is unfavorable to religious belief. 
(3) Lack of faith causes lassitude in morals. 
(4) Religion subordinated to physical sciences, which cannot solve the 
great problems of the day. 
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(5) Modern society should not look for peace and happiness while in a 
state of apostasy from Christ. 

(6) Victory of faith exemplified in early Christians and their effect on the 
evils of their day. 


Christ constantly insisted on our having firm faith in Him. When 
two blind men, for instance, besought Him to cure them, He first chal- 
lenged their faith: ‘Do you believe that I can do this unto you?” Upon 
their meeting the challenge satisfactorily, He cured them, saying: ‘‘Ac- 
cording to your faith, be it done unto you” (Matt., ix. 28-29). To the 
woman cured of an infirmity by touching the hem of His garment He 
said: ‘‘Thy faith hath made thee whole’”’ (Matt., ix. 22). When His 
Apostles grew panicky during a sudden squall on the lake, although 
He was in the boat with them, He rebuked their want of faith: ‘““‘Why 
are you fearful, O ye of little faith?” (Matt., viii. 26). He remarked 
once that ‘‘all things are possible to him that believeth’’ (Mark, ix. 22), 
and spoke of strong faith moving mountains (Matt., xvii. 19). Perhaps 
His most elaborate parable, that of the sower (Luke, viii. 5-15), de- 
scribes how the gift of faith fares among various sorts of people. 


Pernicious Mental Climate of To-Day 


Most unfortunately for the welfare of society, faith is now at a dis- 
count. Skepticism has too long been the mental fashion. We keep our 
fingers crossed about everything and everybody. Mere striplings in the 
history class are liable to pipe up and tell the teacher to have done with 
the ex professo stuff and give the ‘‘real low-down’’ on George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln, or on the “sordid undercover’’ reasons why 
the Continental army endured the rigors of Valley Forge. Much of our 
wit is sourced by this cynical outlook on life. Ever on the tips of our 
tongues are the terms “‘racket’’ and ‘‘debunk,”’ showing how we are con- 
stantly on the alert for the ulterior motive and disingenuous angle. 
Like young medical students learning symptoms, we can read disease on 
the radiant face of health. Even motherhood has been dismissed as a 
racket by which a woman selfishly mortgages her husband’s income and 
fidelity. The late G. K. Chesterton envisioned a time when we may find 
it difficult to give credence to the multiplication table. 

In such a skeptical air religious faith is bound to languish, together 
with the works of faith. And since faith in some measure is needed to 
bestir our moral energies, we can understand the profound moral lassi- 
tude of our times. We have lost to a large extent our capacity for indig- 
nation at evil and enthusiasm for good, taking refuge in a soulless psy- 
chology that treats wrongdoing as a pathological condition of human 
consciousness, as removed from culpability and malice as a bodily dis- 
ease. 

Then, for a century or so we have been dazzled by the progress of the 
physical sciences and preoccupied with the sensible phenomena which 
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they contemplate. We have tended accordingly to slight all doctrines 
which do not admit of mathematical or physical demonstration. Phil- 
osophy and religion have had to take a back seat; and their principles 
have been slyly regarded as true only in an elastic sense of the term, as 
the optatives of the subjective mind, useful as an ethical shot-in-the-arm. 


Baleful Social Results of Skepticism 


Thus have fallen into disregard the realities of the unseen world and 
the spiritual verities by which alone men can decently live. Though 
we abound in miscellaneous facts and scientific knowledge and wear a 
high veneer of civilization, we have been witnessing a steady breakdown 
of our culture, and the upshot has been the biggest, most destructive 
and bestial war in history. A great despair has settled upon us as we 
have watched a universal flouting of laws and treaties, a fierce contempt 
for truth, rights usurped and duties brazenly repudiated—a despair of 
keeping human nature in some sort of check and pacifying the race other 
than by brute unfeeling force. Despotic rulers are everywhere reap- 
pearing to herd us like the animals to whose level we have been sinking. 
To such a desolate pass has skepticism brought us. 

Like Humpty Dumpty, modern society has had a great fall, and all 
the positive facts and demonstrated truths of physical science cannot put 
it together again. The great pathos of the present global blood-glut is 
that it is likely to leave matters as wretched as before. Military 
triumphsrend the armaments of our enemies but not their hearts; and un- 
less the international buccaneers undergo a change of heart, there can 
be no peace worthy of the name. Pacification by force of arms will be a 
nerve-racking and exhausting business for the policing powers. Any 
solution of even relative permanency must be looked for on a moral 
plane. Nations must again reverence law, the plighted word, candor, 
and fair dealing. Obviously the motivation for this needed moral con- 
version will have, in the main, to be religious. Only the motives and 
sanctions of religion will avail to keep the bestial underside of human 
nature in abeyance. 


Christianity Alone Can Save Society 


Christianity cleaned an Augean stable before; it can do so again. In 
the early part of our era, when the society of the Mediterranean world 
was decrepit and pining away with despair, there appeared in its midst 
a force which gradually transformed and rejuvenated it. That force was 
the religion of Christ; it was the faith of the early Christians. Indi- 
viduals in ever-increasing numbers began turning to Christ—not as to a 
sage or to an earthly saviour, but to Christ the Son of God, who had 
triumphantly proven His Divinity by rising from the dead. And they 
turned to Christ, not as seeking the answer to the political and social 
problems of the day, but for the moral and spiritual regeneration of their 
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personal lives. The early Christians were not people with a program 
nor agitators for political and social reforms. They tended rather to 
wash their hands of the world around them, many of them choosing to 
live as hermits in the deserts of Northern Africa and the Near East. 
They asked only to be allowed to exist, to say their prayers and come 
together for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and to practise the 
corporal and spiritual works of mercy. Their reforming zeal was di- 
rected inwards to their own personal salvation and sanctification by the 
truth and grace of Christ. They were a leaven or yeast in the sodden 
mass of pagan society around them, and gradually they leavened the 
mass. 

Here surely was a fulfillment of St. John’s promise: the world was 
overcome by those who believed that Jesus is the Son of God, which 
means that it was overcome by faith and recourse to supernatural 
means. Again David slew Goliath, not with the armor of Saul, but 
by trusting “in the name of the Lord” (I Kings, xvii. 45); for ‘‘the Lord 
saveth not with sword and spear,” that is, by carnal cunning and ma- 
terial prowess, but chooseth rather “the weak things of the world... 
that he may confound the strong . . . and things that are not, that he 
might bring to naught things that are’’ (I Cor., i. 27-28). To the ma- 
terialists and skeptics of their day the early Christians must indeed 
have seemed fatuous visionaries looking to “things that are not,” to the 
invisible realities of the supernatural order; and the ‘‘things that are 
not” did indeed bring to naught “the things that are’’—the whole visible 
panoply of pagan pride and power. 


Society Must Again Accept Christ 


Only in Christ can the welfare of modern society be reéstablished. 
The nations of Europe and the Western hemisphere have once been 
Christian. Europe once knew and accepted Christ and then rejected 
Him, when it rejected the guidance and authority of His Church, of 
which He said: ‘“‘He that heareth you, heareth Me; and he that de- 
spiseth you, despiseth Me; and he that despiseth Me, despiseth Him that 
sent Me” (Luke, x. 16). Wecannot hope to prosper in a state of apos- 
tasy from Christ. Like the Jews, we must bear the awful consequences 
of repudiating Him. It is no slight matter to turn away from Christ, as 
evident from the withering woes He uttered against the faithless towns of 
Galilee which first rallied to Him and then fell away: ‘‘Woe to thee, 
Corozain, . . . it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the day of 
judgment than for you. And thou, Capharnaum, shalt thou be exalted 
up to heaven? Thou shalt go down even unto hell” (Luke, xi. 21-23). 
These societies, unlike our own, had not basked for centuries in the full- 
ness of His teachings and His grace. At the time Christ uttered such 
baleful predictions about them, He had not risen from the dead, giving 
effulgent proof that He is God; nor had the Paraclete descended. Our 
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modern apostasy from Christ has surely been a greater sin than theirs. 
If God of old punished nations for their irreligion, we have no reason for 
thinking that He has ceased to do so. The merits and mercies of Christ 
have tempered divine justice; they have not terminated it. 

Let us emulate the Prodigal and have done with the morals of the pig- 
sty; nor look to mend our fortunes on the level of beasts. Brute force 
may change the coloring of our maps and reshuffle the cards of empire, 
but it will not retrieve our integrity nor abate the cupidity and jealousies 
which keep the world in ferment. We must go back to Christ, now that 
we have squandered our inheritance from the Ages of Faith. Nor need 
we have any anxiety about the welcome that awaits us. 


Second Sunday after Easter 
Christian Patience 


“Who, when He was reviled, did not revile; when He suffered, did not 
threaten”’ (I Peter, ii. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The patience of Christ a much-needed example to-day when we are 

strongly tempted to wax furious and counter evil with evil. 

(2) Christ overcame evil by His patient goodness. 

(3) Patience a misunderstood virtue. It is not weakness, apathy, despair 
or sloth. 

(4) We must be patient with ourselves as well as others. Patience a 
condition of worthwhile achievement. 

(5) The heathen conduct of our enemies does not exempt us from our duty 
of following Christ. 

(6) Besides, cool heads will be more to our advantage in prosecuting even 
war than transports of heathen rage. 


The world is ill-disposed to-day to hear about the patience of Christ 
and how He returned good for evil. There is a feeling abroad that one 
reason for the poor showing so far of the forces of right in resisting the 
forces of conscienceless aggression is that they are much too temperate 
and guileless. It is virtually said that our leaders are not rascally enough 
to win the new style of war—the assumption being that “‘it takes a 
thief to catch a thief,” which is scarcely a compliment to the many de- 
cent persons who earn their living as policemen, detectives, and night- 
watchmen. Something of Lady Macbeth’s fury has appeared. Some 
of us are restive at seeing lingering vestiges of decency and humanity 
in our conduct of the war. “Infirm of purpose,” these all-out avengers 
would shriek at our rulers: ‘Give us the daggers!’’—though the number 
of backs in which to plunge them must now be giving out. It would 
behoove these champions of meeting evil with evil to remember that 
Lady Macbeth’s total depravity did not work out so well. Nor did 
Herod’s. Nor did that of the chief priests and Pharisees who went 
“all-out” in their evil designs against Christ. 
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In the “grand proportions of history’ Christ won a resounding vic- 
tory over His enemies; the dawn did indeed ‘‘come up like thunder” 
after the awful night of Calvary. And Christ prevailed over His 
enemies not by stooping to their own dirty game but by scorning to do 
so. He preserved His sinless individuality unto the bitter end. His 
forbearance cost Him battles; cost Him, if you will, the war itself; but 
it won for Him the aftermath. His enemies would probably not have 
so much as a footnote in history except that they crucified the “Just 
One,” but the Name of Jesus towers above every other in the annals 
of the human race. For now twenty centuries He has been the sov- 
ereign force for good in human life, revolutionizing the sentiments and 
conduct of untold millions of mankind. This profound influence never 
would have been if Jesus had not forborne to return evil for evil, so that 
even the poor thief that hung beside Him on Calvary could see that 
“this man hath done no evil.’’ For it is the shining justice, the great 
forbearance, and immeasurable charity of Christ that have captivated 
the hearts of men ever since. 


Patience Is Not Weakness Nor Apathy 


Patience is a poorly understood virtue. For one thing, it is not weak- 
ness, because there was nothing weak about the character of Christ. 
Rather is a weak character incapable of patience, since it cannot control 
its irascibility and remain calm under provocation. Christ suffered 
endless provocation from the dullness and earthiness of His disciples, 
and from the injustice and hypocrisy of His enemies, yet preserved a 
magnificent calm throughout. Far from patience being weakness, it is 
a sure sign of a vigorous will. The greater a man’s patience, the greater 
must be his strength of character. 

Nor does Christian patience proceed from apathy towards evil. No 
one has ever hated evil as much as Christ. His every word and action 
were vibrant with detestation of it. Despite His abomination of sin, 
however, He was restrained in the presence of it for the sake of the sin- 
ner. Christ once compared Himself to a physician. Now, however 
much a doctor may dislike disease, he is mild and tender in the treat- 
ment of it, calmly waiting for nature to exert her recuperative powers. 
In some respects, sin is a sickness of the soul, and can be as stubborn 
under treatment as any ailment of the body. But a doctor would not 
last five minutes in the sick room if he acted with the brusqueness and 
vehemence which some misguided votaries of rectitude display towards 
the erring. Instead of curing the evil, they rather compound it. 


Patience Does Not Spring from Despair or Inertia 


Patience does not arise from despair, but is instead the measure of 
our hope. St. Monica patiently waited years for the conversion of her 
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erring son, Augustine. She was patient because she trusted invincibly 
in the power of God to effect what she so dearly wanted—a change of 
heart in her son. And how munificently her patience was rewarded! 
An impatient person in Monica’s place, by nagging and high-pressure 
tactics, might have embittered Augustine and set his face forever against 
the light. 

Needless to say, patience is not inertia nor the offspring of sloth. 
Monica was patient with her erring son in that she did not “‘crowd”’ him 
or despair of his conversion; but all the while she was intensely active 
in pursuit of her desire. By prayer and reparation she laid continual 
siege to the Heart of Divine Mercy. All the great apostles of the Church 
have been immensely patient men. They have not tried to stampede 
or coerce souls into the Fold; they have not been hounds for spot 
results, although there has been no let-up to their quest for converts. 
Some persons pass themselves off as patient when they are merely in- 
dulging sloth or temporizing with sin and error. 


Patience with Ourselves 


We usually think of patience as a virtue exercised towards others, 
whereas there is just as much need of being patient with ourselves. The 
efforts of many at reforming their lives come to naught from a lack of 
patience with themselves. The convert to a better life is chagrined at 
the persistence of sinful inclinations or at his ineptitute in prayer. He 
becomes crestfallen over the subsidence of his first fervor or the snail’s 
pace of his advance in virtue. He should know that God’s grace can be 
energetically present in the soul without our being sensibly aware of 
it; also that, barring a miracle of grace, evil habits are not uprooted 
overnight. Human character is not a quick-change artist, that can play 
the fool one moment and the next be caparisoned in the wisdom of the 
Saints. Christ likened the pursuit of virtue to ploughing a field; and 
even riding atop the modern tractor plough is no picnic. We must wait 
upon the slow impalpable growth of solid virtue as patiently as the 
farmer waits upon the harvest: ‘“The husbandman waiteth for the pre- 
cious fruit of the earth” (James, v. 7). ‘‘For patience is necessary for 
you” (Heb., x. 36). 

“Patience,” wrote St. James (i. 4), “hath a perfect work.” The 
great cathedrals of Europe are monuments of patient workmanship. 
Indeed, practically every great work of art or advance in science has 
been a triumph of patience Recall the patient researches of Pasteur 
or the unflagging experiments of Thomas Edison. Genius has been 
described as the capacity for taking infinite pains; which amounts to 
saying that genius is talent of the highest order applied with inexhaust- 
ible patience; since, of course, only talent of the highest order can en- 
vision a result so perfect as to need such painstaking effort. So with 
those masterpieces of moral sculpture, those striking likenesses of 
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Christ, the Christian Saints: they are triumphs of patience. ‘Here is 
the patience of the Saints’’ (Apoc., xiv. 12). A Saint is one who has taken 
infinite pains in forming his character on the model of Christ. 

Patience is part of fortitude, of which we have much need to-day in a 
world abounding in evil. We should possess our souls in patience, and 
not be saddened to the point of ennervation or despair by the Wal- 
purgis Night outpouring of hatred and blood-lust. Nor may we adjourn 
“for the duration” our vocation as Christians to model our sentiments 
and conduct on Christ. We need not give way to hatred of the enemy 
in order successfully to prosecute the war. The present world’s heavy- 
weight champion is an easygoing, lackadaisical sort of person who has 
probably never hated anyone in his life; yet, he is enormously successful 
at demolishing an opponent. We might do worse than strive for his 
impassive calmness in combat. For cool heads will do more to win a war 
than transports of heathen rage. 


Third Sunday after Easter 
Freedom and the Faith 


“Live as freemen, yet not using your freedom as a cloak for malice but as 
servants of God” (I Peter, ii. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Many evils perpetrated under the guise of freedom. 
(2) No freedom from the restraints of truth and justice. 
(3) Freedom needs the seeing eye of the Faith. 
(4) Secularized, irresponsible education has not endeared the truth to us. 
(5) Freedom in the individual soul is conditioned by passion and habit. 
(6) Weare free to choose the moulds in which our characters will set. 
(7) The right use of freedom needs religious motivation. 
(8) Only by serving God can we secure our freedom. To abuse freedom is 
to lose it. 


If freedom perishes from our midst, it will be largely for the reason 
suggested in to-day’s Epistle: because freedom has been used as a cloak 
for malice. We have practised license and called it liberty. We have 
used the Bill of Rights to cloak a bill of wrongs. Here in America we 
have enjoyed a bountiful degree of political and social freedom, but the 
portents of its passing are now heavy upon us. Instances will readily sug- 
gest themselves of how the various freedoms of expression, association, 
enterprise, and religion have been exploited. 

Freedom of religious endeavor has spawned such a welter of sects and 
cults, such extravagancies and idiocies of doctrine and practice, as to 
make a laughing-stock of religion. Freedom of assembly has been used 
to plot against the very Constitution which guarantees it. Freedom 
of business enterprise has been exploited to the mischief of the great 
working class, whose welfare is synonymous with that of the nation it- 
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self, so preponderant are their numbers. Freedom of expression has 
been abused to sap the morals and ennervate the conscience of the na- 
tion, as well as to blast those reverences which constitute its character 
and sanity, such as reverence for order and decorum, for honesty, for 
womankind, for the home and the domestic virtues, and for God. 


Our Remiss Guardianship of Freedom 


Perhaps no other nation has so many laws, and perhaps none is so 
prone to lawlessness. Trifling stewards of a glorious and hard-won 
freedom that we have been, it should not astonish us if we are to be its 
stewards no longer. 

We have made the blunder of treating freedom as an end in itself, 
whereas it is rather a condition. The air we breathe is invaluable, not 
as end in itself, but because without it we could not live. So with free- 
dom in the moral sphere; it is necessary for the proper functioning 
and development of our nature. The fallen angels vindicated their 
freedom, but at what a cost! Like them our publicists, entrepreneurs, 
religious innovators, and dispensers of public entertainment keep 
morosely vindicating their freedom, but never bothering to ask whether 
they may not be dragging the nation down to hell into the bargain. 
Recall how the recent condemnation of a scabrous motion picture was 
bitterly resented. 

We leave the word “‘freedom”’ to stand alone, as if it were an absolute, 
whereas to make sense it needs a qualifying phrase. Freedom from 
what? Freedom for what? Freedom from the arbitrary will of a 
tyrant? Welland good. Freedom from law and order, from the eternal 
principles of logic and justice, from the wise, benevolent and salutary 
dominion of the Creator? Ask the fallen angels how disastrous such 
wanton freedom can be. The souls in hell freely damned themselves. 
But the remembrance of their freedom must be small consolation to 
them now. They probably wish they had been able to say with St. 
Paul: ‘“‘The charity of Christ constraineth us’’ (II Cor., v. 14). They 
probably rue, most of all, their misguided freedom. 


Consequences of Misguided Freedom 


The Occidental world is now reaping the frightful consequences of 
misguided freedom. It was the tragic fallacy of the so-called Liberal 
movement that, along with asserting the freedom due to human per- 
sonality, it cast aside the necessary guidance for that freedom. Through- 
out its history the Liberal movement has been disaffected towards the 
ancient Church of Christ, and oftentimes has actively sought its un- 
doing. ‘Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my paths,” ex- 
claimed the Psalmist (cxviii. 105). And, as if echoing this cry, Jesus 
said: ‘‘I am the light of the world: he that followeth Me, walketh not 
in darkness’ (John, viii. 12). A healthy small child has the free use of 
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its limbs, but God help it if there is not some grown-up keeping an eye 

on it. Likewise a person who walks on the streets of a strange city 
during a blackout is a fool for vindicating his freedom of locomotion 
under the circumstances. Prudence would suggest his waiting till 
dawn sheds some light on the situation. Misguided freedom is a bane 
instead of a blessing, and it has certainly been the bane of Western 
civilization for the last few hundred years. 

Jesus said: “‘Having eyes, see you not? And having ears, hear you 
not?” (Mark, viii. 18). He was citing those who are equipped to rec- 
ognize and embrace the truth, but instead crucify it. Wasn’t there 
a book published several years back entitled, ‘“Christ Crucified in our 
Colleges’? We boast of our high degree of literacy and brimming op- 
portunities for education. In Lincoln’s day it was considerable of a 
feat to rise from a log cabin to the flawless eloquence of the Gettysburg 
Address. But where is there to-day in our midst a man so poor and 
handicapped as to be unable with a little enterprise to garner an educa- 
tion? Our vision has been magnified a hundredfold by our instruments 
and techniques for scientific observation, and our hearing by the mar- 
vels of radio. We are singularly equipped to appreciate the truth, 
and with singular abandon we crucify it. ‘‘Man when he was in honor 
did not understand; he is compared to senseless beasts, and is become 
like to them” (Ps. xlviii. 13). All the honorable achievements of mod- 
ern science and education have not prevented the most widespread, 
destructive and bestial war in history. 


Monstrous Blunder of the Liberals 


It was the monstrous blunder of the Liberals that, while they cham- 
pioned the freedom of human society to advance unhampered by tyr- 
anny and reaction, they blacked out the Light of the World by reducing 
to political and social impotence the Church of Christ. And now dis- 
consolately they wonder that man is again stumbling into barbarism. 
They might have understood that freedom is not stationary or ab- 
solute, if only they had studied its fortunes in their own souls. The 
individual’s freedom of will is conditioned by both the impetuous quality 
of passion and the inexorable law of habit. The human will is free. 
But who will say that its freedom is self-perpetuating, or mechanically 
sure in its operation, or that it does not admit of degrees? There is 
perhaps nothing so readily impaired as the freedom of one’s will. It is 
harmed by sinful indulgence, for sin battens and emboldens the passsions 
which tend to enslave. It is also limited by the law of habit. There 
accrues from the repetition of an action such a settled and lively dis- 
position thereto that habit has well been called second nature. Fortu- 
nately, this is true of good habits as well as bad, on the acknowledged 
principle that no one becomes vicious overnight. Nemo fit repenie pes- 
simus. 
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Right Use of Our Freedom 


From the practical standpoint, freedom of will is rather our liberty 
to initiate the sort of conduct that will eventually become habitual with 
us. We are free to choose the sort of habits that will confine our free- 
dom; free to wear the gracious yoke of Christ or the galling yoke of 
sinful passion. But we are not free in an absolute sense of being able 
to avoid wearing any yoke whatever: ‘Know you not, that to whom you 
yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants you are whom you obey, 
whether it be of sin unto death, or of obedience unto justice’ (Rom., 
vi. 16). Freedom consists in our ability to choose whether we shall 
“serve sin’’ whose ‘“‘wages is death,” or become the servants of justice 
unto sanctification (Rom., vi. 19, 23). But choose we must; and this 
the modern champions of liberty failed to emphasize. 

By embarrassing the Christian religion the Liberals not only deprived 
human freedom of needed guidance, but left it without sufficient moti- 
vation. Christ communicates both light and strength to the soul. We 
live in an age of intellectual enlightenment and moral enfeeblement. 
We do not have enough motive power for the right use of our freedom. 
This must come chiefly from religion. 

In a certain town of our Southland a Catholic missioner went to the 
local superintendent of schools to ask that the Catholic children be 
dismissed an hour early each afternoon for the week of their mission. 
As the superintendent was high in the councils of the Methodist church, 
the missioner anticipated difficulty. To his pleasant surprise the school 
official said: “‘I was just fixing to call on you and suggest the same 
thing. I want the children to have all the religion they can get. The 
looseness of conduct among our young folk just about has me frantic. 
The school can tell them what is the decent way to live, but cannot 
furnish the compelling motives and needed inspiration for living de- 
cently. Religion must do that.” 


Freedom to Achieve Our Ideals 


Here was a man who recognized that enlightenment of the mind does 
not preclude enfeeblement of the will; that universal piety must go 
hand in hand with universal literacy if educators are not to find them- 
selves merely sharpening the animal cunning of the race; and that free- 
dom must mean, if it means anything to speak of, that our nature is not 
bound over to evil but can be moulded to the noblest ideals. ‘The 
lives of great men all remind us that we can make our lives sublime,” 
sang an American poet. Although sublimity does not always accom- 
pany greatness, the sentiment is entirely true of the saints, who achieve 
greatly in a sublime field of endeavor. And this freedom to achieve 
moral stature is the only one worth bothering about; the rest can be a 
snare and delusion. And this freedom must be fecundated by religion. 
as the Liberals failed to realize. 
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St. Peter in this morning’s Epistle does not mean to say “Live as free- 
men and as servants of God,”’ as suggesting two separate courses of ac- 
tion. He rather implies that only in the service of God can we secure 
our freedom. At any rate, this was a favorite theme of his great col- 
league, St. Paul: ““But now being made free from sin, and become the 
servants of God...” (Rom., vi. 22). Oras Jesus Himself said: “‘... the 
truth shall make you free. .. Whosoever committeth sin is the servant 
of sin” (John, viii. 32-34). This is true of society and the individual alike. 
We lose our freedom by abusing it, as is only too patent to-day. When 
freedom is used as a cloak for malice, it is finally suffocated in the folds 
of its own duplicity. Has not this been the history of Liberalism? 











Book Reviews 


Religion Study.—Father Dunney’s 
work on “The Mass,” originally pub- 
lished in 1924, has enjoyed a deserved 
popularity. The thirty-eight chapters 
are a treatise in logical order of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, its essence, its 
meaning, its ceremonies, its symbolism. 
The Appendix is divided into two parts 
entitled, ‘‘The Vestments of the Mass” 
and ‘‘The Mass of the Catechumens.”’ 

The recent effort of Catholic educators 
to stimulate the use of the English Missal 
by the laity and especially by children, 
has resulted in a rebirth of interest in this 
work of Father Dunney. The facile 
style of the writer is accommodated to 
pupils of the upper grades and of high 
school, but the book is full of interest for 
all readers and will give to everyone a 
better understanding of the central act 
of the Christian religion. The priest 
may use it as a basis for a series of ser- 
mons on the Mass, and the general 
reader will find it a manual of the spir- 
itual life. The symbolism and the cere- 
monies of the Mass are happily tied in 
with moral lessons on the virtues of a 
Christian. There is much illustration 
from history and many apt quotations 
from unexpected sources. This reviewer 
confesses that he had never suspected 
Lloyd George of this tribute to the 
Church: “‘There is no Church that has 
made a surer and deeper search into hu- 
man nature. Roman Catholics conduct 
their worship in the language of worship. 
Their Church utilizes every means of 
taking people beyond everyday interest; 
the language of commerce and of every- 
day occupation is left outside, and the 
people are taught the language of wor- 
ship. That shows a shrewd, deep insight 
into the human mind.” 

The chapter on the Pater Noster is the 
author’s masterpiece. He takes each 

1 The Mass. By Rev. Joseph A. 


Dunney (Macmillan Company, New 
York City, 1941, pp. 371 and Index). 


petition of that perfect prayer and gives 
it a practical application to the Christian 
life. Nowhere have we seen a more at- 
tractive presentation of a solid reason 
why Catholics should go to Communion 
frequently than in the chapter on Domine 
non sum dignus. The history of the 
Mass is presented in such a way that 
the Catholic reader feels ashamed of 
himself for not having made the Perfect 
Sacrifice a more effective instrument of 
his own personal perfection. 

Our only stricture is that there are ob- 
vious omissions in the Index and that 
the questions or points for consideration 
at the end of each chapter are not scaled 
to a given level of comprehension. 
These are minor defects that can be 
easily corrected before new impressions 
of the book are made. The body of the 
text is without flaw. 


“A Correspondence Course in Catholic 
Doctrine’? is an essay-type presentation 
of Catholic doctrine in the form of twelve 
chapters or letters to an inquirer whose 
sincerity and whose graces lead him 
gradually into the Catholic Church. 
The author of the letters, ““Your Friend 
and Father,” leads his inquiring disciple 
step by step to a clear view of the Catho- 
lic Church as the true Church of Christ. 
The salutations of the successive letters, 
“Dear Over-busy Friend,” ‘“‘Dear Phi- 
losopher,”’ ‘‘Dear Enthusiast,” etc., re- 
veal the state of progress that the disciple 
has reached. His Friend and Father begs 
him in the fourth letter not to “travel 
quite so quickly”; in the ninth letter he 
gives the disciple, now a Catholic, this 
bit of advice: ‘‘Do not, as many an ar- 
dent convert before you, develop a fever 
for hustling people into the Church. If 
you can awaken their interest, it is good. 

2A Correspondence Course in Catholic 


Doctrine. By Rumble and Carty (‘‘Ra- 
60) Replies Press,’’ St. Paul Minn., pp. 
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If of their own accord they question you 
about your new-found faith, it is better. 
But always remember that faith is a 
grace, and that grace is the fruit, not of 
questioning curiosity, but of prayer and 
all that prayer stands for.” In the 
tenth letter the Friend and Father re- 
joices that his disciple has reached the 
point where he finds himself fulfilling 
his duties less and less because of the joy 
of doing so, “and more and more simply 
because it is right and just.” The 
eleventh letter gives the disciple, ‘‘Dear 
Mountaineer, prepared to scale the very 
heights of perfection,” a knowledge of 
the various theologies and of the three 
stages in the spiritual life, the purgative, 
the illuminative, and the unitive. The 
final chapter is eschatological, and gives 
the convert an answer to the question: 
“What is it all for?” This little work is 
a very fine basis for instructions to con- 
verts or talks to study clubs. Our only 
regret is that the price is too high. 

Paut E. CamMpBeE.t, A.M., Litt.D. 


Her Silence Speaks.\—Fr. John S. 
Middleton has given us an unusual book 
in ‘“‘Her Silence Speaks.”” There have 
been many volumes written expounding 
the sayings of Christ, but very few are 
concerned with the words of Mary. In 
all Scripture Mary speaks but seven 
times; yet, from these seven ‘‘words” 
Father Middleton reveals the whole life 
of Mary, and draws lessons as modern as 
they are clear and forceful. 

The silence of Mary is compelling. 
We have no record of her speaking once 
the Public Life of Jesus had begun. She 
was content to behold and love her Son 
and Saviour in a silence that gave tongue 
to the strength and beauty of her devo- 
tion. ‘‘Her Silence Speaks” is not an 
abstract treatise or a theological dis- 
cussion on the value and importance of 
silence; it is rather a book for meditation 
and reflection written in an excellent 
and personal style. Father Middleton 
makes use of many quotations from 


1 Her Silence Speaks. By the Rev. 
John S. Middleton, Ph.D. (P. J. 


Kenedy & Sons, New York City, pp. 
134). : 


Scripture and the Fathers. The Spencer 
translation of the New Testament from 
the original Greek is used to advantage. 
In these days when so many discordant 
sounds make turbulent our spiritual life, 
the art of holy silence and divine listen- 
ing is of great profit. Father Middle- 
ton’s reflections, therefore, on the 
“seven sacred secrets of Mary’s sancti- 
fying silence” become of advantage for 
everyone to read; for if by practising 
the silence of Mary we could gain but a 
shadow of her strength, our daily labors 
would be blessed a hundred-fold and the 
love of God and man more deeply written 

in our hearts. 
J. A. McHucg, O.P., S.T.M. 


Primitive Man.—‘‘The Social Life of 
Primitive Man’! is a detailed and pains- 
taking work based for the greater part 
on the writings of Fathers Schmidt and 
Koppers, especially ‘“‘Vélker und Kul- 
turen,” and is guided towards its goal 
by the Kulturkreistheorie. It is intended 
to serve as an “introductory textbook 
to sociology and economics,” and not 
as a textbook on anthropology. Its 
reliable and systematized description of 
the social life of primitive man, presented 
in three categories (primitive cultures, 
primary cultures and secondary cul- 
tures), should prove helpful to beginners 
in the study of social origins. 

Logically conceived and scientifically 
executed, the first part of this book de- 
liberately sets out to disintegrate some 
of the theories of the evolutionists, the 
myopias of certain anthropologists, and 
a number of other misinformations that 
have crept into not only the lay but also 
the scientific mind. The theory of origin 
of the family in promiscuity—so widely 
preached in American anthropological 
and sociological circles, and based, 
among others, on the writings of J. J. 
Bachofen and Lewis H. Morgan—is 
proved to be false. The theories of 
Rousseau, Hobbes and Locke on the 
origin and primitive status of civil so- 
ciety are proved to be groundless. The 

? By Sylvester A. Sieber, S.V.D., and 


Franz H. Mueller (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 1941, pp. 566). 
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communistic: origin of property, sib 
origin of society, the so-called lack of 
ingenuity and backwardness of primitive 
material culture are subjected to the 
Piercing light of true science and re- 
vealed to be nothing more than houses 
of cards. 

In the second and third parts of their 
book, dealing with primary and second- 
ary cultures, the authors, evidently and 
admittedly with the assistance of 
Schmidt et al., present in a fairly detailed 
manner the family, property, marriage, 
economic, technological, and civil char- 
acteristics of peoples in these culture 
cycles. The book possesses an excellent 
glossary, the value of which could have 
been enhanced by printing the terms in 
bold letters or in italicized form. Similar 
criticism may be directed against the 
bibliography. The appendix contains 
questions on each chapter, enabling the 
teacher, student and reader to grasp and 
study the material more easily. 

Books such as this are needed in the 
field of Catholic social science to demon- 
strate to the uninformed that we do not 
have to resort to complex philosophical 
theses to prove our concepts of social 
origins. Students in economics, social 
history, anthropology, and sociology will 
find the book not only readable but also 
instructive. The reviewer also recom- 
mends the book to those who have not 
been able to understand fully the Kultur- 
kreistheorie, and to those who are seeking 
information and data with which to dis- 
rupt the evolutionary concepts that have 
permeated American social science. 

CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH. 


Prince Demetrius Gallitzin.—Prince 
Gallitzin, as every one conversant with 
the early history of the Church in Penn- 
sylvania knows, was a fascinating and 
romantic character. Though born a 
Russian aristocrat, he spent himself and 
his inheritance on the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of the common man; and 
though the son of the ambassador to the 
Hague, in whose home the French skep- 
tics Diderot, Voltaire, and D’Alembert 
were guests, he resolved in 1792 while on 
a tour through America and the West 


Indies to become a Catholic missionary. 

The year 1940 marked the centenary 
of the death of this valiant, fiery, ideal- 
istic missionary. The occasion was 
appropriately commemorated by the 
publication of an English translation of 
the first life of him written in German 
by the missionary helper and companion 
of his last years—Father Peter Henry 
Lemcke, whose life, by the way, is almost 
as fascinating and romantic as that of 
Gallitzin. The English translation, pre- 
fixed with a life of Lemcke, is by Rev. 
Joseph C. Plumpe. It bears the title, 
“Life and Work of Prince Demetrius 
Gallitzin.’””! 

While Lemcke’s life of Gallitzin is of 
value as the testimony of an associate 
and contemporary, it is more truly an 
autobiography of Father Lemcke. In it 
this convert missionary strikes out right 
and left against the country of his adop- 
tion, ridiculing its religious, social, and 
educational beginnings. Everywhere 
evidence abounds that he would make 
America over into the country of his 
birth. After reading his diatribes agains‘ 
American life and customs, one can more 
easily understand some of the attitudes 
his kind fostered in their communities. 
Nevertheless, when allowance is made 
for his prejudices—and prejudices and 
intolerance they are, pure and simple—it 
can be said that, besides giving a close-up 
view of a great, though eccentric mis- 
sionary, it sheds interesting light on 
pioneer days in America. 

Father Plumpe’s translation is indexed, 
and contains a bibliography for Gallitzin 
and Lemcke. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


1 Longmans Green & Co., New York 
City. 


Hebrew Grammar for Beginners.— 
Father Yungfleisch has, I believe, sup- 
plied a definite need in publishing his 
succinct but adequate Hebrew Grammar.! 
As he says in his Preface, too little time 
is given the professor of Hebrew to go 


1Simon Yungfleisch, C.P., A Scien- 
tific Hebrew Grammar for Beginners 
(Press of the Jewish Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1941). 
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through a large Hebrew Grammar with 
his students, and, besides, this is not 
necessary in order that the students may 
grasp enough Hebrew to fulfill the pur- 
pose for which they study it in our semi- 
naries. 

There has been a definite need for 
some time of a Hebrew Grammar that 
would restrict the attention of the stu- 
dent to essentials, and would yet give him 
enough theoretical knowledge to enable 
him to derive the profit intended from 
his abbreviated course. Father Yung- 
fleisch has succeeded admirably in choos- 
ing and in clearly and adequately explain- 
ing all that is mecessary to enable a 
student to read Hebrew with the aid of a 
dictionary and to understand a scientific 
argument in exegesis, based on the He- 
brew text. 

I am sure that, as soon as the pro- 
fessors of our seminaries become ac- 
quainted with this excellent little Gram- 
mar, they will adopt it as their textbook. 
The work of choosing and summarizing, 
which heretofore they all necessarily had 
to do, has been done for them and done 
well by Father Yungfleisch. 

Epwarp A. Mancan, C.SS.R 


Varia.—Two books by Fr. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J.,! came to this reviewer’s desk. 
“That Made Me Smile”’ is a reprint of 
the author’s syndicated column ‘‘Along 
the Way.” It contains a number of 
incidents that happened to the author 
on his many trips. Of course, the hap- 
penings will make different impressions 
upon different people, but all are well 
told and make safe reading for anyone. 
The other book ‘‘Hi, Gang” is also a 
reprint from a series appearing in the 
Sunday Visitor. It recounts the author’s 
grammer school days, and may be recom- 
mended to children and their parents. 
There is not much spirituality in the 
book, but that quality is rare among 
modern youngsters. However, it should 
not be lacking in the ideal Christian 
education. 


1 The Queen’s Work, 3742 Pine Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 


“The Christian Calendar and the 
Gregorian Reform,” by Peter Archer, 
S.J.,? is a study of 144 large pages re- 
plete with charts, tables, illustrations, 
and texts explaining their use. Domini- 
cal letters and numbers, solar and lunar 
cycles, the epact, golden numbers, and 
all that pertains to them and calendar 
reform, are treated. The author says in 
the Preface that ‘‘the study originated 
in an attempt to improve the calendar 
and ended with the recognition of a 
masterpiece,’’ as it is. The book is pri- 
marily useful to historians and liturgists, 
and as a reference book. Some hobby- 
ists may also be interested in its con- 
tents. The Supplement added sepa- 
rately treats on the proposed reforms of 
the civil calendar, and the author evalu- 
ates what has been proposed on this 
subject by other writers. 

“The Ninth National Eucharistic 
Congress, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
1941,” is the official history and record 
issued by the Executive Committee.* 
Its closely printed 300 pages present to 
the reader: (1) a survey of Eucharistic 
piety throughout the centuries, and in 
particular in the Archdiocese of St. Paul; 
(2) the preparation, programs, docu- 
ments and sessions of the Congress. 
There are many illustrations, including 
some colored photographs of high eccle- 
siastical dignitaries. Of the greatest in- 
terest to the priest will be the addresses 
delivered. They treat a great number of 
topics relating to the Holy Eucharist, 
and are of general usefulness; some of 
them are real gems. A special feature 
of the Congress was the numerous sec- 
tional meetings for special purposes with 
special addresses. These sections run 
from A to Z, and embrace in addition to 
the usual groups: teachers, parents, 
catechists, social workers, civil service 
men, employers, workers, professionals, 
government and city employees, nurses, 
charity workers, etc. No such variety 
was found at any previous Congress, 
The book will grace any Catholic library. 


? Fordham University Press, New 
York City. 


* Chancery Office, St. Paul, Minn. 
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“The Heart of the Gospel’”’ and ‘“‘The 
Heart of Revelation,” by Francis P. 
Donnelly, S.J.,4 are now combined in 
one volume of about 500 pages. The 
author explains in popular language the 
nature and fruits of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. The chapters have been 
divided into sections, which can serve 
as short spiritual readings and medita- 
tions. There is nothing to criticize in 
the book, but the reviewer makes bold 
to suggest that in books of this type the 
Scriptural sources be indicated in paren- 
theses. An abundance of these quota- 
tions would undoubtedly serve as an 
incentive to Bible reading so much 
neglected by Catholics. The distribu- 
tion of millions of books of this type 
would greatly contribute to the spirituali- 
zation of the members of Christ’s Mysti- 
cal Body. Although nicely bound, the 
very low price of this volume should 
make a wide distribution possible. 

“One Inch of Splendor,’’ by Sister 
Mary Rosalia of Maryknoll,® is an illus- 
trated volume of 90 pages. It is an 
account of a life told in true happenings 
as experienced by a Maryknoll mission- 
ary. The author spent the years since 
1933 in China, and she writes interest- 
ingly and sympathetically about the 
people with whom she came into con- 
tact. Although a comparatively short 
book, it is a good contribution to mis- 
sionary literature. 


Kiuian J. HENnNrIcH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


4 Apostleship of Prayer, 515 E. Ford- 
ham Road, New York City. 
5 Field Afar Press, New York City. 


Lenten Sermons.—All of the seven 
sermons in a new Lenten series by Fr. 
Guyot, C.M.,! are plotted in similar 
fashion, and in such wise as to make them 
easy both for the preacher to remember 
without fatigue and for the hearers to 
understand and to appreciate with salu- 
tary force. A Foreword to the preacher 
briefly notes: ‘‘The following Sermons 
on the Passion endeavor to adhere as 


1 In the Footsteps of Christ. A Course 
of Lenten Sermons. By Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, C.M. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
53 Park Place, New York City, 74 pp.) 


closely as possible to the accounts given 
by the Evangelists—to tell the story, 
as it were, in their own words. Only 
such exhortations and practical lessons 
are introduced in the Sermons as seem 
to flow directly and inevitably from 
reverent meditation on the inspired 
text.” Preachers will read the further 
slight comment with careful apprecia- 
tion. 

As noted above, all the seven sermons 
are similarly plotted. The first sermon 
will accordingly serve as an illustration 
forall. This first sermon is titled: ‘‘The 
Agony in the Garden.” 


I. THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN 


( Matthew, xxvi. 30-46; Mark, xiv. 32-42; 
Luke, xxii. 39-46; John, xviii. 1) 
(Time: Late Thursday evening) 


INCIDENTS: (1) The journey from the 
supper-room to the Garden of Geth- 
semane. 


(2) The fear and sorrow of Our Lord. 
(3) The Agony: 


(a) The prayer of Our Lord; 

(b) The bloody sweat; 

(c) Our Lord’s submission to 
His Father's will; 

(d) The Comforting Angel. 


The remaining six titles are: II. 
The Betrayal and Arrest; III. The 
Religious Trial; IV. The First Trial 
before Pilate; V. The Second Trial 
before Pilate; VI. The Way of the 
Cross; VII. The Crucifixion. The 
author’s handling of each plan is simple 
and direct. The mise-en-scéne is simple 
and impressive in its oral upbuilding for 
the imaginations of the hearers, and the 
comment thereon is equally simple and 
impressive. A reviewer might also 
properly add that the scheme for each 
sermon is so direct and simple that a 
glance by the preacher at his notes will 
refresh even a distracted memory. 
Meanwhile, the pathos needs no stressing 
of an artificial kind. The story speaks 
for itself. 


H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 
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